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WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS a 


Typifying Prize-Winning Fowls on Exhibition in 
St. Louis Last Week 
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jTwo Poultry|Shows in St.{Louis|Attract Exhibitors From;Throughout the Country|§ 


Rival poultry shows at 1015-19 A. Kappey, St. Louis, Mo., superin- and his prize winners are among the 
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Washington avenue and in the Coli- tendent; George Hartley, Trenton, Ill, highest scoring birds in the country. 


seum last week attracted exhibitors 
from throughout the country to St. 
Louis and delighted thousands of vis- 


itors, who viewed the excellent dis, 
plays of domestic fowl. 

The sixth annual exhibit given by 
the St. Louis Poultry, Pigeon and Pet 
Stock Association, at 1015-19 Wash- 
ington avenue, attracted the largest 
crowds and had the most high-scor- 
ing birds on exhibition. The pigeon, 
pheasant and dog exhibits were added 
attractions at the Washington avenue 
show, but the poultry displays at the 
Coliseum were highly commendable. 

The officers of the St. Louis Poul- 
try, Pigeon and Pet Stock Association 
are: Dr. Jules Baron, Pevely, Mo., 
president; Julius C. Garrell, Tuxedo, 
Mo., vice-president; J. H. Sentenne, 
Kirkwood, Mo., treasurer; James A. 
Long, St. Louis, Mo., secretary; W. 





assistant superintendent. The direc- 
tors are: Julius C. Garrell, chairman; 
W. A. Kappey, J. H. Richts, Joseph 
J. Blase, and August Wedekind. The 
judges at the show just closed were 
Frank Heck, Chicago, Ill.; C. A. Emry, 
Carthage, Mo.; Charles H. Rhodes, 
Topeka, Kans.; T. J. Rountree, 
Nora, Ill. and Steve Mertens, St. 
Louis. 

Following the tying of the ribbons 
at the Washington avenue display the 
judges openly declared there were 
more high-class birds on exhibition 
there than were ever before brought 
together before the pubile in Mis- 
souri. 

Lack of space forbids a detailed 
description of even the prize-winners, 
but the Barred Plymouth Rocks, bred 
and exhibited by Louis Rausch of 
Creve Coeur, are worthy of special 
mention. Mr. Rausch won four firsts, 


Dr. Le Gear of Kirkwood, with 
white Plymouth Rocks; J. H. Sen- 
tenne, of Kirkwood, with buff chick- 
ens of the same breed; E. W. Schap- 
perkotter, of Valley Park, with white 
Wyandottes, and Fred Grimm, of 
Webster Groves, with his famous 
Anconas, were among the many suc- 
cessful exhibitors for St. Louis 
County. 

The pigeons, ducks, geese and 
turkeys, with W. A. Kappey’s pheas- 
ants, added variety to the show, and 
all who attended were delighted with 
what they saw, as well as the pro- 
gram of events on poultry culture and 
kindred subjects. 

The Coliseum show continued over 
Sunday and concluded Monday night. 
The Washington avenue show closed 
Saturday night. Both organizations 
have announced poultry shows for 
Thanksgiving week next year. 
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BUY EARLY AND SAVE EXPRESS. 


60 big kind Poland-China pigs, either 
sex, sired by Still Wonder and Graff’s 
Leaders. Booking orders now to ship 
when old enough to wean. Reasonable 
prices and satisfaction guaranteed. 





WE PHELPS, Carthage, Mo, 
POLAND Out of stretchy sows and 1000- 
lb. boars. Buy them and win. 

IDLE Aiso Angus cattle. J. P, Visser- 
ing, box 9, Alton, Ill. 


BERKSHIRE SOWS 


We are offering some of our pest herd 
sows at haif their cost. Bred to Ideal's 
Emperor. Also some fine gilts. Fifty fine 
Columbian Wyandotte hens st haif price 
Fancy White and Brown Leghorn cockereis 
at $2 each. Also Wyandotte cockerels cheap. 

E. J. REED. OBLONG, ILL. 


Mule-foot Hogs, Shetland Ponies and 
high-yielding Seed Corn. 
DUNLAP, Williamsburg, O., Box 474. 


The Pig Pen 


KEEPING HOGS IN GOOD HEALTH. 

















During the fall and winter disease 
of some kind is most likely to break 
out among the hogs. The changeable 
weather and new feed make it neces- 
sary to watch the animals closely 
when they are being crowded for the 
market. There is perhaps no other 
animal on the farm which succumbs 
more readily to disease than the hog. 
The health of the animals is one of 
the necessary requirements for profit. 
An unhealthy hog is unprofitable even 
though the disease or trouble from 
which it is suffering is not contagious. 
Every care should therefore be taken 
to preserve health. 

One of the helpful things to do is 
to have the premises in the best san- 
itary condition. It is the same with 
all ainmals and the hog especially re- 
quires extra care in a sanitary way. 
They feed with their noses to the 


earth and are filthy where they are 
‘compelled to be. However, if they 
have clean quarters and pens they 
relish it. All the pens, yards and 
surroundings, especially the feeding 
troughs, should be thoroughly 
cleansed, scraped, disinfected and 


limed with fresh air-slacked lime and 
the scrapings and manure hauled out 
upon the farm where it will help to 
fertilize and increase its productive- 
ness. The fences, partitions and all 
of the woodwork inside and outside 


and all posts should be thoroughly 
whitewashed. in this way vermin 


and the germs from mange depositea 
there by the hogs rubbing against 
them will be destroyed. While this is 
not a sure guarantee against disease 
it is an excellent preventive. Even 
a healthy herd witn clean surround- 
ings may have the germ of disease 
introduced or carried into it by other 
means but this is a proper precaution 
that should be exercised at all times. 
It is beneficial to the hogs to be in 


clean pens, clean bedding, and _ to 
have clean feeding troughs. It is 


like a tonic—it is appetizing and they 
get better results from the feed. It 
will be found to be money and time 
well invested in cleansing and im- 
proving the sanitary condition of the 
yards and hog house. ‘ 

It is safe to say that no man can 
be very successful with hogs who 
fails to furnish proper protection for 
the animals. Many overdo the thing 
however. Their animals are given a 
tight shed well banked up, with win- 
dows and doros that can be closed, 
shutting out all cold air. An expen- 
sive house is built for the swine in 
which the thing aimed at is to ex- 
clude the cold. This idea carried 
to the extreme is a wrong one and 
may bring more disaster in its train 
than no protection whatever. Hog 
are provided by nature for  with- 
standing cold. It is protection from 
the cold currents of air and the 
storms fhat they require. There 
should always be thorough ventila 
tion. A dozen fat hogs in a tight 


room will raise the temperature to a 








degree that will make their sudden 
dash out into the outer air extremely 


dangerous, Fresh air is not to be 
excluded, hut all drafts should be. 
No animal while sleeping should be 


subjected to a draft of cold air. 
Another danger in a hog house is 
from dust. Dust in a sleeping place 
cannot fail to get into the bronchial 
tubes and lungs of the animals caus- 
ing coughing and irritation. For this 
reason good clean bedding should be 
supplied and this changed frequently 
or whenever it becomes chaffy or 
filled with dust. In a well construct- 
ed hog house’ comparatively little 
bedding will be required. In a floor- 
less house the dust problem may be- 
come a serious one. The ground will 
become hard and dry and the sharp 
hoofs of the animals will grind into 
dust the hard earth which will be- 
come mixed with the bedding ma- 
terial. If the house is on a well 
drained spot the dust can be swept 
out when occasion demands, but this 
continued for a time will make the 
floor of the house lower than the sur- 
rounding surface of the yard and 
water will settle therein. Of course 
this must be guarded against and the 
best way of doing it is to make a 
good wooden fioor and keep it bedded 
with straw or similar material. 
Charcoal should be kept in reach of 
the hogs at all times, free use of it is 
probably one of the best ways to rid 
hogs of worms, and inasmuch as it 
no medicinal properties, the ef- 
fect must be purely mechanical. Hogs 
have insatiable appetites, especially 
when being given such feeds as corn, 
for burnt corn cobs, slack coal and 
charcoal in every possible form. All 
this indicates that these meet some 
requirement of the animal system. 


has 


What is palatable seldom does the 
system any injury and then only 
when taken in excess which it is 


likely to be if the animals are not 
accustomed to it, especially if they 
are hungry. The very fact that hogs 
when on full feed of corn eat all 
forms of charcoal with avidity and 
never get too much of it is sufficient 
grounds for providing it in abundance 
and keeping it within reach all the 
time. This can be done most con- 
veniently by digging a pit about two 
or three feet wide and as many feet 
deep starting a fire in the bottom, 
filling up the pit with corn cobs, and 
when they are thoroughly charred 
covering the pit over and smothering 
out the fire. Then if some salt is 
mixed with this corn cob charcoal and 
put where the hogs can have free 
access to it their requirements both 
in the way of salt and charcoal will 


be met. This mixture will help a 
great deal in keeping the hogs in 


good health.—J. Underwood. 





A good pasture for hogs may be 
provided by using quick-growing 
crops, such as rape, oats and cow- 
peas. These crops should be plant- 
ed in different fields, and one may be 
pastured while another is growing. 
The inconvenience caused by clover 
dying can be overcome by the proper 
use of quick growing crops. 





PURE-BRED SALE DATES. 


No charge will be made for announcing in 
this column the date and location and the 
name of manager or breeder, for sales to be 
advertised in the RURAL WORLD. 


Poland-Chinas, 
Feb. 5—W H. Charters, Jr, Butler, Mo. 
Feb. 10—C. L. Hanna & Son, Batavia, Il. 
Feb. 14—L. E. Klein, Zeandale, Kan. 
Feb. 18—J. H. Harter, Westmoreland, Kan. 
Feb. 19—Wm. Z. Baker, Rich Hill, Mo. 
Feb. 19—H. B. Walter, Effingham, Kan. 
Feb. 19—J. L. Griffiths, Riley, Kan. 
Feb. 21—W. A. Baker & Sons, Butler, Mo 


Duroc-Jerseys. 
24—S. HE. Dakle & Sons, Prophetstown, 


Feb. 7—Horton & Hale, DeKalb, Mo. 
Feb. 18—J. A. Porterfield, Jamesport, Mo. 
Feb. 28—Prairie Gem Stock Farm,Royal,Neb. 


Hereford Cattle. 
Dec. 80-31—Mousel Bros., Cambridge, Neb. 


Jan. 
Ti. 





Holstein Cattle. 
Feb. t-4—Henry C, Glissman, Omaha, Neb. 
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St. Louis is the largest fur 
ther here. 


sold at top prices, which enables 


prepare skins, etc. 


etc., also free. ¢) 
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TRAPPERS 


F. C. Taylor & Co. is the largest house in St. v 
rom trappers than any other house in the world and our enormous collections are always ¢ 


WE WILL TEACH YOU HOW TO TRAP 


Trapping is nothard work if your outfit is complete. You need afew good traps, 
\_ the best bait and your spare time morning and night. Our big new Supply Catalog and P 
Book on Trapping is ready and you can have a copy FREE if you write today. The 
tells you when and where t trap, kind of traps and bait to use, how best to remove and 
; also contains trapping laws of every state. Price lists, shipping tags, § 
Get busy at once—bi 4 
F. C. TAYLOR & CO., 305 Fur Exchange Bidg., ST. LOUIS, mo, } 
AMERICA’S GREATEST FUR HOUSE 
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market in America and the biggest buyers in the worlq 
is, receiving more fare © 


LET US PAY YOU 
MORE MONEY FOR 
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us to pay you more. 


ig money in it. Write for book on trapping today, 















The Shepherd 


THe SHEEP BUSINESS. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: 
sir,” said the sheep man, as we sat 
in the office of the modest little ho- 
tel, over our pipes, “Il have been 
through it all—high tariff, low tariff 


and practically free wool—and for 


more than fifty years sheep have al-| 


ways paid me better than any other 
stock on the farm, or, investment 
and labor considered, than any farm 
crop | ever grew.” 


He asked me to go and join him | 


in a mug of ale, that he might recall 
by its flavor his younger days onthe 
Hampshire hills of England, and as 


we smoked and sipped what to me} 
was a rather bitter draught, the old) 


man talked about sheep. 

“When I came to this country and 
stopped with a cousin in Pennsyiva- 
nia, working in the fields and among 
the flocks on his rough 300-acre 
farm, we kept 100 head over win- 
ter, 50 ewes, 50 wether lambs and a 
buck or two, our flock varying from 
the 100 up to 140 or 150 sometimes, 
and at other times going down as 
lew as 75 head over winter. 

“In those days fat yearling weth- 
ers always sold well, and we always 
had a half dozen or so ready for sale 
at any time, almost invariably get- 
ting a good price. As times changed, 
or, rather, as the demand changed, 
and good breeding ewes began to 
come to be looked for, we sold our 
wether lambs to those who still clung 
to the fat wether branch of sheep 
raising, kept our ewe lambs to long 
yearlings, bred them and had what 


people wanted, good, young, bred 
ewes.” 
He laughed as he said, “I have 


seen good ewes, a little broken in the 
mouth, sell in Pittsburg at 60 cents 
per head, and it was there that I 
made my first investment in sheep, 
buying 125 of this class of ewes to 
stock a rented farm in Eastern Ohio. 
They brought me 112 lambs, and a 
crop of wool, and the day after I 
sheared them, eleven months from 
the day I brought them home, I had 
an offer of $2.10 each for the 118 
ewes, as seven of them died, leaving 
me the lambs and the wool, 6525 
pounds of wool, and 112 good Feb- 
ruary lambs worth $250. 

“When | had my first $1,000,’ 
continued the old man, “I moved 
into the hills of Southern Indiana, 
on a poor, rough 150-acre farm that 
[ paid $2,200 for, $700 down and the 
balance in four equal payments, Riv- 
er freights were cheap, and I moved 
50 good ewes, from two to four years 
old, to my new farm, taking them 
down by steamboat, and it is no 
more than the truth I am telling you 
when I say that the $1,500 debt was 
paid in four years, every dollar of it 
coming from the increase and profits 
of these 50 ewes, and all at market 
prices.”’ 

As we walked back to the hotel, 
and as I thanked him for his com- 
pany and his information, he said: 

“To-day, at 70° years of age, I 
would not fear to take a flock of 50 
good ewes, and with $1,000 to pay 
down on some of the cheap lands 
still to be had in some of the newer 


“*Yes, | 
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$900, or $1025 with Remy Self Starter, f. 0. b. Fac. 
tory. Long stroke motor, multiple disc clutch, fu) 


floating rear axle, platform rear springs, left 
drive and center control. SEE THIS CAR. hand 
Weber imp. & Auto Co., 1900 Locust, St. Louls. 2 phesy 


Get A Canadian Home 


In Western Canada’s 
Free Homestead Area 


The Province of | has several 
Manitoba)\7!a 
tricts that afford rare opportu. 
nity to secure 160 Acres of 
excollent agricultural land FREE 


Grain Growing 
and Cattle Raising 


Province has no supe 








period of over a quarter ofa 


2 century. 

3 Perfect Climate; Good Markets; Rail- 

ways Convenient; Soil the very best, and 

social conditions most desirable. 
Vacant lands adjacent to Free Home- 

steads may be purchased and also in the 

older Districts lands may be bought at 

reasonable prices. 

For Further Particulars, address 


Canadian Government A. 
125 W., 9th St. Kansas City, mes 


‘ Cc. J. Broughton 
| Room 412, 112 W. Adams St. Chicago,Il 


or write Superintendent of Immigration, 
Ottawa, Canada. 











The All-the-Year-Round Resort 


EXCELSIOR SPRINGS 


MISSOURI 


The most wonderful, varied and 
valuable group of mjneral springs 
in America, plendid big up-to- 
date hotels, boarding apartments 
and bath houses, Quickly and 


cheaply reached by the 


WABASH 


Address Secretary Publicity Committee, 
Excelsior Springs, or any Wabash Agent, 
J. D. MeNAMARA, 
General Passenger Agent, 

ST. LOUIS. 











parts of the country, buy $2,500 
worth of land at $15 to $20 per acre 


and expect to own it, debt free, in 
five years.” 
I nave been thinking over what 


the old man told me, and at last col- 
cluded to give it to your readers. 
Clay County, Illinois. B. G. F. 
We thank Brother F. for sending 
us this article for publication. It is 
a statement of facts such as the 


above that should stimulate the de 
velopment of an extremely profitable 
farm crop. Let us hear from others 
on this subject.—Editor. 





The importance of the wool indus 
try causes farmers to overlook the 
value of sheep for mutton and 4 
weed destroyers. A _ small flock of 
sheep of one of the mutton- breeds 
should be kept on every farm to graze 
the roadways, the stubble fields, after 
grain is cut, and the corn fields after 
the corn is full grown. Both wool and 
lambs are saleable. One of the best 
opportunities for sheep feeding will 
be found in the irrigated west. Prox 
imity to the range and the great value 
of alfalfa hay for fattening shee? 
makes this business attractive, 
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_ The Dairy 


HOOD FARM NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Persist- 
ency in a dairy cow is her most valu- 
able asset, and the Sophie’s Tormen- 
tor cowS are noted for persistence, 
large production, each year they sur- 
pass previous performances. Having 
just returned from a three weeks’ ab- 
scence, | was curious to know what 
some of our cows were doing, and 
hastily figured up the production of 
seven of them for the month of Octo- 
per, these seven cows have been milk- 
ing an average of nine and one-half 
months, they averaged for the month 
of October 1,048 pounds 5 ounces 
milk, 66 pounds 9 ounces butter. Two 
of these finished their year’s test Oc- 
tober 3ist, a two-year-old gave 14,512 
pounds milk, 857 pounds 11 ounces 
putter; an eight-year-old gave 14,152 
pounds 5 ounces milk, 854 pounds 12 
ounces butter. J. E. DODGE, Mer. 





HOW CONSUMERS SHOULD 
HANDLE MILK. 





Milk dipped from a can or drawn 
from the faucet of a can may be a 
source of danger, and shoula& be avoid- 
ed where it is possible to get bottles 
of milk. The air of city streets and 
houses is laden with dust and bacte- 
ria, and frequently with particles of 
filth, Even if the milk is clean in 
the milkman’s receptable, the repour- 
ing of it into an open vessel or pitch- 
er for the customer gives an excel- 
lent chance for floating disease germs 
to get into the milk. 

If he cannot obtain bottled milk, 
the consumer should try to have the 
bulk milk delivered personally to some 
member of the family, who should re- 
ceive it in a thoroughly scalded cov- 
ered vessel that has not been exposed 
to the air of a room or the street. 
Otherwise he should set out a scald- 
ed covered dish or bowl, or a glass 
preserving jar with a glass top with- 
out a rubber band. In no case should 
an uncovered vessel be used. Milk 
should be taken into the house and 
put in the ice box immediately on 
delivery, or if this is impossible it 
should be placed in an outside refrig- 
erator or ice box, or box containing 
a lump of ice. Cleanliness in the 
handling of milk is as necessary in 
the home as it is in the actual pro- 
duction of milk on the farm. Milk 
must be kept at low temperature at 
all times to prevent growth of bacte- 
ria and subsequent souring. It should 
be kept in closed vessels as far as 
possible. The consumer should see 
that the milk after delivery suffers 
no additional contamination.—U. 5S. 
Department of Agriculture. 





_KEEPING BETTER COWS. 





Just when, and under what circum- 
stances a new departure in farming 
will work out, depending upon the 
farmer. We are sure that the keep- 
ing of better cows and the giving of 
better feed will not fit some farmers. 
We suspect that there are many thou- 
sands of our readers who really will 
get more satisfaction in the long run 
by plugging ahead with their common 
cows. But we are just as certain that 
there are many thousands more who 
Will make their biggest success by 
keeping better cows and feeding them 
better. Every man in the long run 
Will do the thing which fits in best 
With the general scheme of things 
and yet make him the most money. 
Those of our readers who have decid- 
ed to progress in the line of dairying 
Will weigh the milk of their cows at 
least once a month and will test it. 
They will sell their poor cows and 
buy good ones. In this connection we 
Wish to emphasize the great value of 


in spite of the fact that she is more 
likely to have caked udder, or milk 
fever, that there is five to ten times 
as much annual depreciation charge 
against her, and that a larger sum 
must be charged against her as inter- 
est on the investment—in spite of all 
these things, she will return a net 
profit of ten to twenty times as much 
annually as the average cow. As soon 
as a man begins to look on dairying 
as a business and not merely as a 
side line, he will begin to buy good 
cows. He must not be afraid to pay 
high prices. A cow producing 13,000 
pounds of milk a year may cost five 
times as much as the cow producing 
4,000 pounds of milk a year. She will 
not give five times as much milk, but 
her profit will probably be at least 
ten times as high. 

It is not contradictory to say that 
for the dollars invested gooG cows are 
much cheaper than cheap cows. 

We know that some of our readers 
ought to be paying more attention to 
dairying than they now are. These 
men must go seriously to work study- 
ing dairying. They must talk with 
those of their neighbors who have 
made a success of it. There are good 
books on the subject which may be 
bought. There are bulletins which 
may be had free from the State 
Experiment Station and the United 
States Department of Agriculture.— 
Wallace’s Farmer. 





SELECTING THE DAIRY BULL. 


How will a man know when he is 
getting his money’s worth buying a 
purebred bull? That is a question 
that can have but one answer the 
world over. There is no possible way 
of knowing absolutely that you are 
getting your money’s worth until you 
have milked the daughters of the bull 
and proved him. The bull will then 
be at least five or six years of age. 
This is where many men make the 
mistake of disposing of a bull before 
they know his powers of producing 
butter cows. They then kick them- 
selves forever after. 

Of some some bulls are more like- 
ly to give you your money’s worth 
than others. These are the bulls of 
good daily type that have great pro- 
ducers on both sides of their ances- 
try from their sire and dam right 
straight back for several generations. 
Their dams and grandmas and great- 
grandams were great producers, had 
large well-shaped udders, large well- 
placed teats, constitutional vigor ant 
dairy type. Their sires—grandsires 
ands great-grandsires—were larger 
bulls, vigorous and of strong consti- 
tution and good dairy type. They also 
have a long list of high-testing daugh- 
ters to their credit. In addition to 
this if the young bull you are buying 
is large and vigorous and of good 
shape you have done your part in se- 
lection. All you can do now is give 
him exercise“and proper feed and 
care, and wait patiently for about five 
years for nature’s laws of heredity 
to give you the long-hoped-for dairy 
cow. It may come and it may not, 
but if your cows on which you breed 
are only grades you may rest assured 
that the offspring will be an improve- 
ment, taking the whole herd as a com- 
parison.—S. J. V., Rural New Yorker. 





“Before many years, if present con- 
ditions continue, meat making will 
vie with butter making as a profit- 
able farm industry,” said Robert B. 
Ogilvie, Secretary of the American 
Clydesdale Association, while in 
Madison a few days ago. “Meat mak- 
ing is widespread and in coming 
years will become a still more highly 
profitable agricultural industry. Some 
of America’s leading and most sub- 
stantial farmers are engaged in it. In 
fact, it is a common observation that 
many of the best farmers are stock- 
men who breed or feed live stock.” 
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SHELTER FOR STOCK, 





Editor RURAL WORLD: To the 
farmer who raises stock of any kind 
[ am of the impression that the first 
thing he should think about is: Am 
I in any position to go into the cattle 
business or any other line of stock 
raising? The first thing to consider 
is where will I feed those cattle 
when it is raining? On the ground 
in the mud? No, that won’t do. Feed 
is too expensive. I must first fit my- 
self up with a good barn of some 
kind where I can house all my cattle 
and sheep and keep them out of the 
cold rains and chilly snowstorms, 
The next thing is to cut all kinds 
of grasses in fence corners and many 
places where you can’t pasture; put 
it away for this stock, pile it before 
them in the barn and all that is re- 
jected by them put in their stalls at 
night during the winter months, and 
just see how much nicer your cattle 
will look than to let them lie in the 
manure. How would you like a man- 
ure bed to sleep on in the cold winter 
nights? Now stock has the same 
feeling as human beings—only a 
small coat of hair to keep them warm. 
Open the barn door in the winter or 
any time during a cold rain and you 
can hardly keep a cow out with a 
stick, because she would rather take 
a thumping with a stick than to take 
that cold rain. Besides that, just let 
your cow take an all-day rain when 
it is cold and you won't hav any 
need for a separator to separate the 
cream from the milk. 

Now I have a good warm house, 
a good barn, with glass windows for 
light; can store 400 bushels of corn 
in it, 15 tons of hay, all my farm 
implements and 6 head of horses 
and cows, and will say that it is a 
satisfaction to feed in my barn in the 
winter season, if I just have any- 
thing to feed and anything to feed 
it to. Butthis has been a trying sea- 
son on most farmers. I have disposed 
of my cattle except one nice milk 
cow. I sold her calf some 6 weeks 
ago; it was 7 months old and 
weighed 550 pounds at 5%,c, which 
netted me $28.87. I also have some 
nice young pigs that were farrowed 
July 14 last, and I weighed some of 
them the 14th of this month and 
they range from 76 to 80 pounds; the 
dam is half Poland and half mongrel. 
This is her second litter. Am feed- 
ing her ground feed to fatten her, 
and I am of the opinion she has 
gained 4 pounds a day; that’s a big 
gain and will be doubted by many, 
but the calf I sold gained 110 pounds 
the last 24 days—4% pounds a day— 
this I can prove. 


jrandin, Mo. G. W. JOHNSTON. 





BEEF PRICES CORRESPOND TO 
COST OF PRODUCTION. 





That the prices of beef are unduly 
high in comparison with other articles 
of food is not believed by Prof. E. L. 
Potter, head of the Animal Husband- 
ry department, Oregon Agricultural 
College, who has made a careful study 
of the range of prices extending over 
several years. He does not consider 
that beef prices have increased more 
than is justified by the increased cost 
of production. 

“Of course present prices seem high 
in comparison with prices which pre- 
vailed a few years ago,” said Prof. 
Potter, “but it must be borne in mind 
that five-cent cattle were a losing 
proposition, and when we consider 
that the cost of production has been 
constantly increasing nothing could 
be expected other than a gradual 
closing out of the large herds, and 
a final increase in price. In addition 
to diminishing ranges and higher 
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priced land the cattlemen had to pay 
for labor, supplies and other factors, 
the high prices phich prevail through- 
out the country. For this reason it is 
not fair to expect him to furnish us 
with beef at the old prices. 

“At the present prices, beef mak- 
ing is reasonably profitable, and if 
they are maintained the supply will 
doubtless increase somewhat. But 
should prices go down the cattlemen 
will again curtail their beef making 
operations. Educational campaigns 
and legislation to increase beef pro- 
duction are of doubtful value. It is 
the maintenance of present prices 
that will do most to encourage beef 
production. Lower prices will dis- 
courage it.” 











MISSOURI WILL DO BUT LITTLE 
WINTER FEEDING, 





In an Official report issued recently 
Secretary T. C. Wilson of the Mis- 
souri State Board of Agriculture says: 

“Missouri farms show a shortage of 
all meat animals, but this scarcity of 
stock will go far toward relieving 
conditions brought about by a scant 
supply of feed. Seventy-one per cent 
of our crop correspondents report 
sufficient corn and other feed to carry 
stock through an ordinary winter. 
Blue grass, in the opinion of most 
correspondents, was not permanently 
injured by the heat and drouth of the 
summer. The condition of pastures 
throughout the state is 76. There is 
now an abundance of stock water. 

Hogs—Hogs are scarce. As com- 
pared with an average year, the num- 
ber of fat hogs or hogs on feed shows 
67 per cent; brood sows, 73 per cent; 
fall pigs, 70 per cent. As compared 
with one year ago, fat hogs or hogs 
on feed are 72 per cent; brood sows, 
76 per cent; fall pigs, 74 per cent. 

The cholera situation is not as bad 
as it was a year ago. It is estimated 
that the prevalence of the disease is 
but 40 per cent as compared with that 
time, Recent fluctuations in the mar- 
ket, coupled with the high price of 
corn, have caused many farmers to 
dispose of hogs which under more 
favorable conditions would have been 
given a longer feed. These same con- 
ditions have also sent a large num: 
ber of brood sows to the fattehing 
pen or to market. 

Cattle—The number of cattle on 
feed, as compared with an average 
year, is 55 per cent; stocker or feed 
er stuff, 68 per cent; breeding cows 79 
per cent. As compared with cattle 
on farms one year ago, per- centage 
shows: fat cattle, 62; stocker or feed- 
er stuff, 71; breeding cows, 78. 

Sheep—Sheep also show a shortage. 
An estimate places them at 75 per 
cent as compared with number on 
farms for average years. 

In feeding, much corn will be sup. 

plemented by millstuffs, meal, “cake,” 
mixed feeds and other similar prod- 
ucts. It is estimated that the use of 
these feeds will show an increase of 
40 per cent over a year ago and 75 
per cent over five years ago, 
Stock that was sold on account of 
feed or water shortage brought good 
prices, and in most instances the best 
has been retained. 
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ST, LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS. 





W. M. Ragsdale, of Moberly, Mo., 
had a load of cattle on market Mon- 
day to Clay, Robinson & Co. 


Vaughn & Botthoff of Sullivan 
County, Mo., had a car of hogs on 
the market Monday to Hess Commis- 
sion Co. 


Turner & Hicks, big Iowa shippers, 
had a load of hogs on Friday’s mar- 
ket, consigned to Moody Commission 
Company. 

W. F. Shoe, of Peach Orchard, Ark., 
had a shipment of cattle and hogs 
on Monday’s market, that were sold 
by Rafferty Com. Co. 

R, J. Kurth, of Edina, Mo., was on 
the National market last week with a 
load of hogs that sold at satisfactory 
prices. Hess sold them. 


P. D. Boynton, one of the biggest 
feeders of Sangamon County, IIl., had 
a car of hogs Monday, consigned to 
Milton-Marshall Com. Co. 


D. R. Davie, of Jonesboro, Ill., was 
on the market Monday with two cars 
of sheep that sold at $4.50 per hun- 
dred by Clay, Robinson & Co. 

Sam Cash, of Frankford, Mo., had a 
load of hogs on Monday’s market that 
sold at $7.95, the top of the market, 
by Nally-Wells Commission Co. 


Dan Griffin of Macon County, Mo., 
an old-time shipper, was at the Stock 
Yards last Wednesday with a load of 
hogs, consigned to Moody Com. Co. 


Cook & Lawless of Adams County, 
Ill., had four loads of the market Fri- 
day that sold at satisfactory prices 
through the agency of Hess Com. Co. 


John Inglish of Camden County, 
Mo., was on the market «last week 
with a car of hogs of his own feeding, 
which was sold by Moody Commis- 
sion Co. 

White & Vaughn, of Carroll Coun- 
ty, Mo., was on the market Monday 
with one car of hogs, consigned to 
Milton-Marshall Live Stock Commis- 
sion Co. 


Cannon & Johnson, of Springdale, 
Ark., big shippers from Arkansas, 
were represented on the market Mon- 
day with a car of hogs to Milton-Mar- 
shall Com. Co. 


E. E. Collier of Shelby county, Mo., 
marketed a load of cattle on Mon- 
day’s market. He was represented by 
Dimmitt-Caudle-Smith Live Stock 
Commisson Co. 


Charles Browning, of Divernon, IIL, 
marketed 42 hogs Monday, averaging 
216 pounds, at $7.95, the top of the 
market, through the agency of Clay, 
Robinson & Co. 


R. J. Mays & Son, of Gibson Coun- 
ty, Tenn., were on the market Mon- 
day with a car of mixed cattle which 
was sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Commission Co. 

P. L. Lyda, of Macon County Mo., 
was on the market Monday with a 
load of hogs They were sold by Dim- 
mitt-Caudle-Smith Commission, Co. at 
$7.65 per hundred. 


A. J. Estes, a well known feeder of 
good cattle, of Boone County, Mo., 
sold a car of steers Monday at $8.30, 
through the agency of the National 
Live Stock Com. Co. 


B. F. Louden, of Trenton, Ill., was 
on the market Monday with a load of 
cows which were sold at satisfactory 
prices by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Live 
Stock Commission Co. 

Standish & O’Hern of Fulton Coun- 
ty, Tl, was on the market Monday 
with a car of hogs. He was very 
well pleased with the sale made by 
Blakely-Sanders-Mann Com. Co. 

R.C. Kissee, a regular shipper from 
Christian County, Mo., was on Mon- 





day’s market with two loads of hogs. 





The hogs were consigned to the Ship- 
pers Live Stock Commission Co. 

W. T. Barker, a prominent shipper 
of Scotland County, Mo., was on the 
market Monday with a load of hogs 
that were sold at satisfactory prices 
by the Shippers Live Stock Commis- 
sion, Co. 

Roy Hammock, of Lincoln County, 
Mo., came in Monday with a shipment 
of hogs, averaging 150 pounds. They 
were sold at $7.65 per hundred by 
the Shippers Live Stock Commission, 
Company. 

Nat Ranson of Linn county, Mo., was 
on the National Stock Yards market 
Monday, accompanying a shipment of 
cattle that was sold by Dimmitt-Cau- 
dle-Smith Commission, Co. at satisfac- 
tory prices. 

W. T. Waugh, of Pike County, IIL, 
had a load of mixed hogs on Mon- 
day’s market. They brought $7.70 
per hundred. The sale was made 
through the Shippers Live Stock Com- 
mission Company. 

R. W. Winn, of Audrain County, Mo., 
was on the market Monday with two 
loads of steers, averaging 1162 lbs. 
They were sold by Woodson & Fenne- 
wald Live Stock Commission Co. at 
57.90 per hundred. 


O. E. Cobb, of Sumter County, Ala., 
had five cars of cattle on Monday’s 
market to the National Live Stock 
Commission Co. Mr. Cobb is a hus- 
tler and one of the largest contribu- 
tors of his section. 


H. F. Purtle of Peach Orchard, Ark., 
came in to market Monday with a 
shipment of cattle and hogs, consign- 
ed to Rafferty Commission Company. 
Mr. Purtle is feeding more cattle for 
the St. Louis market. 

A. Vehlewald of Gasconade County, 
Mo., was on the market Friday with 
two loads of hogs. One load was 
good enough to top the market at 
$7.82%, the only load at the price that 
day. Hess Com. Co. sold them. 


A. Ridgeway, a big shipper to the 
St. Louis market, from Boone Coun- 
ty, Mo., was on the market Monday 
with a car of heifers that sold at $6.50 
per hundred. The National Live Stock 
Commission Co. handled the sale. 


Sam Miller of Montgomery County, 
Ill., one of the most regular and big- 
gest shippers to this market, was on 
the market Monday with a shipment 
of hogs. Milton-Marshall Live Stock 
Commission Co. handled the sale. 

Brown & Mann of Morgan County, 
Ill, were represented on Friday’s 
market with one car of cattle, averag- 
ing 1,325 pounds, that sold for 8.30 
ver hundred, by Woodson & Fennc- 
wald Live Stock Commission Com- 
pany. 

James Shannon of Franklin County, 
Mo., was on the market with a car 
of steers consigned to Blakely-Sand- 
ers-Mann Live Stock Commission Co. 
Mr. Shannon said the prices received 
were equal to his expectations and he 
was well pleased. 

T. A. Barrows, of Clark County, 
Mo., was on the market Monday with 
a mixed car of cattle. He expressed 
himself as highly pleased with the 
sale made by Blakely-Sanders-Mann 
Commission Co. and said that he 
made money on the shipment. 


W. E. Bell of Barry County, Mo., 
marketed three cars of cattle on Mon- 
day’s market, including two loads of 
stock steers at $6.85, and one load 
mixed butcher stuff at satisfactory 
prices. The Shippers Live Stock 
Commission Co. handled the consign- 
ment 
- BF. A. Scott, field man of the Live 
Stock Reporter, is judge of the Berk- 








shire Division at the Chicago Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition which 
is in progress this week. This is the 
17th state and national live stock 
show that Mr. Scott has served as 
judge. 

R. L. Wilhite of Howard County, 
Mo., was a visitor on the market Mon- 
day, accompanying a shipment of 
two cars of steers. They averaged 
1272 pounds and sold for $8.75 per 
hundred. The steers were sold by 
Woodson & Fennewald Live Stock 
Commission Co. 

J. T. Mitchell, of Ashley County, 
Ark., had a shipment of five cars 
of cattle on the market Monday, 
among which were bulls at $5.65, 
steers $6.20 and cows at $5.20 per 
hundred. Mr. Mitchell is a big ship- 
per and feeder. This consignment of 
cattle was handled by the National 
Live Stock Commission Co. 

Burgdorf & Siegfried, two energetic 
young men who have recently em- 
barked in the live stock shipping 
business in Greene County, Mo., were 
represented on the market Monday 
with a consignment of hogs that were 
sold by Blakely-Sanders-Mann Live 
Stock Commission Company. Both of 
these young men have had consider- 
able experience in this line in Illinois 
and we are sure they will succeed in 
Missouri. 





TEXAS CATTLEMEN JUBILANT. 





“You can’t find a calamity howler 
in, the broad state of Texas to-day, not 
from El Paso to Texarkana.” This is 
what Al Keechler had to say upon 
his return from the Fort Worth Live 
Stock Show. “Practically the entire 
state has had copious rains,’ re- 
marked Mr. Keechler, to a Stock 
Yards Reporter representative, “and 
grass never was finer. In fact, they 
tell me that on some of the big 
ranches new weeds are springing up 
never known before. The cattle are 
taking to it with a relish. Not in 
recent years have there been as 
many cattle in South Texas along the 
border as there are at present. These 
cattle are doing exceptionally well 
and the ranchmen are in a happy 
frame of mind. Looks like there will 
be nice runs to the north next spring 
off of grass. 

Mr. Keechler was official auctioneer 





a 
of the prize beef cattle at the g 
Show there. As a testimonial of ap. 
preciation the feeders and br 
who exhibited presented him with a 
$300 imported Swiss watch, 





MEAT CURING, 





By C. D. Lyon. 

Now brethren and sisters, ag the 
time draws near when the hogs must 
be killed and the meat for next sum- 
mer stored away, we begin to read 
in the farm and general press of meat 
curing methods, and we smile ag we 
recall the fact that we have tried 
them all in days of old, and to go 
back to the old dry salt process ot 
our ancestors. 

It is thirty years since I put up 
our first meat for family use, and for 
perhaps fifteen years before that | 
assisted my father to care for the 
meat, in all that time never losing 
a single pound by spoiling, and hay. 
ing but few pounds to ever get go 
rancid as to be called unpleasant ag 
food. 


We allow our hogs to cool out thor. 
oughly before cutting up; then, un. 
less the weather is bitterly cold, we 
scatter the meat, flesh side up, on 
benches or tables, and sprinkle well 
with salt, allowing it to lay in this 
way for a day—sometimes two days. 

Then the real cutting process be 
gins, and here it pays to be thorough, 
even though it is a hard job. If we 
salt in a boxt or cask, we are sure 
that holes are provided in the bottom, 
so that all blood extracted from the 
meat by the salt can drain off, and 
if on a table or bench, that one side 
is left an inch higher than the other 
to provide drainage. 

Fully half an inch of salt is spread 
in the bottom of the box, or on the 
table, and then we are ready for the 
real work of salting. 

Half a bushel of salt is put into 
a tub, to be replenished as often as 
necessary, and beginning with the 
shoulders, each piece of meat is 
rubbed thoroughly all over, flesh and 
skin side as well as shank and cut 
ends, taking two or three minutes to 
each piece, then laid on the salt in 
the cask or on the bench, skin side 
down, and a good handful of salt from 
the tub scattered over it. 


Salt shoulders first, hams _ next, 
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sides last, piling the pieces one on 
top of another and using liberally in 
the spaces between them. 

We let our meat lay in this “first 
salt” from two to three weeks ac- 
cording to the size of the meat and 
the state of the weather. If the meat 
js large and the weather isn’t cold, 
three weeks is not too long; if the 
meat is small and the weather warm 
two weeks is long enough; then we 
take it up, knock off all old salt and 
resalt exactly as at first, only we use 
put little salt on the sides unless they 
are extra large and thick. 

I have allowed meat to lay in this 
“second salt” as much as_ three 
weeks, but ten days is long enough, 
and at the end of ten days you may 
safely take the meat up and hang for 
smoking. 

We have no rule for smoking and 
no special wood is used, although 
many insist on maple, hickory or wal- 
nut, and we only smoke our meat 
enough to give it a light brown color. 

It is the building of a good smoky 
fire, allowing it to go out and rebuild- 
ing often so the smoke may cool, 
that smokes meat rapidly. 

We have used smoke extract and 
liked it very well, but I came near 
getting an eye put out by getting 
smoke extract in, it, so we went back 
to smoke. 

Before the flies come in spirng we 
take down the meat, sprinkle it light- 
ly with powdered borax, wrap it in 
paper, put it into cloth bags and 
hang it up for use during the season. 

If we want a few pounds of pickled 
meat we cut side meat into three 
or four-pound strips, thoroughly salt 
it, pack it in a stone jar as closely 
as possible, and cover it with a brine, 
using well, spring or brook water— 
never cistern water—with salt added 
until a brine that will carry an egg is 
made. 

It is well to pour off this brine in 
May and add fresh brine, unless you 
have a good cold cellar in which your 
meat is kept. 

Plenty of salt and plenty of hand 
rubbing is all that is necessary to 
make good meat, if the meat is well 
cooled out before salting. 


This excellent article on Meat Cur- 
ing from Mr. Lyon, who gives thirty 
years’ experience, should be preserved 
by every family who intend killing 
hogs.— Ed. 


SWEET CLOVER. 








Editor RURAL WORLD: A corre- 
spondent reports failure to get sweet 
clover after repeated sowing. The 
first 50 pounds of seed I sowed yield- 
ed 3 plants to live, one on the farm 
and two on the road. As the two 
plants in the road were on my half, 
they were of course mine. It is less 
trouble than Agricola believes, how- 
ever, to get it to grow. I am not 
willing yet to advise anyone to 
plant 10 acres, but I know I can plant 
it with an assurance of success. My 
neighbor has the wash from my field 
of sweet clover through his land for 
400 yards, and could easily have a 
strip 100 yards wide if he wants it 
without ever having sown a seed. It 
is not so much trouble to open a fur- 
Tow with a plow, drop a plant every 
four feet and cover it with a plow; 
100 plants will plant a strip for 133 
yards, and if so planted that the 
water from it will cross the field, the 
work will be done unless stock eat it 
too closely. I propose to border all 
the fields with a 16-foot strip of 
Sweet clover on the upper side. If 
nothing more is ever done I will soon 
have fields of it. I will use a manure 
Spreader and put on 50 to 100 bushels 
of soil per acre. Poor soil is often 
Very difficult to inoculate. In so far 
as I know I was the first to reoom- 
mend the plants as a method of in- 
Oculation. The plants should of course 








be dormant when transplanted. It is 
probable that some soils could not be 
inoculated and the only method of 
spreading the bacteria in such a soil 
would be from plant to plant. If a 
transplanted plant will bear seed the 
soil can be made to grow it, and the 
trouble may all lie in the difficulty 
of inoculation. 

Sweet clover don’t seem to bloat 
cattle and is in that respect superior 
to other clovers It may be and prob- 
ably is true that it will bloat, but 
the danger must be very trifling if 
there is any. It don’t salivate. 

W. H. ARNOLD. 





WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 





Cattle Prices Irregular—Market Fair. 
ly Active—Hogs in Good Demand— 
—Sheep Lower. 


Receipts, Monday—Cattle, 6000 
head; hogs, 8500; sheep, 2000; horses 
and mules, 1750. 

CATTLE—It was a spotted beef 
steer market; in places prices looked 
steady, while in other parts a decline 
of a dime was evident. The bulk of 
desirable grades generally got steady 
prices, although a load which topped 
at $8.40 was considered about 10c low- 
er by the seller. On beeves, down- 
ward of $7.90, the 10c loss was the 
most plainly evident. Heavy steers, 
of which there was only a moderate 
showing, continued rather out of fa- 
vor with the buyers. A load of 1500- 
pound beeves made $8.15, and they 
were the heaviest of the day’s assort- 
ment. Bulk of desirable grades moved 
in a range of $8@8.40, and there was 
a heavy sprinkling of medium kinds 
that sold downward of $7.90. 

There was a good showing of heif- 
ers, and while nothing strictly prime 
or fancy was included, yet quality was 
good. Heifers closed up last week on 
a good, firm basis, and the current 
period’s inauguration found the mar- 
ket strong at last week’s close. In 
places a 10c advance was reported. 
There was a sprinkling of good-grade 
heifers at $7.75@8.25, and a few 
above the latter price, these being 
confined mostly to odd lots. A good 
showing of medium grades went at $7 
@7.75, and there were only a few of 
common quality below $6.75. 

Steers of desirable grade, suitable 
for feeding purposes, sold on a strong 
to shade higher basis. There were a 
few choice ones, a load at $7 being 
the best of the day. There was a 
good sprinkling of feeders that went 
in a range of $6.50@6.90. Stockers 
sold mostly at $5.75@6.45. A smal) 
bunch of Arkansas stockers sold at 
$5.30, and a couple of loads of Missis- 
sippi stockers brought $5.75. The in- 
quiry for stocker she stuff was not 
heavy, but prices were generally 
steady in all transactions. 

Southern cattle supply consisted of 
60 car loads. A string of Arkansas 
light-weight steers brought $5.35, and 
a bunch weighing slightly more went 
to stockers at $6.85. Two bunches ot 
Mississippi steers went to stocker 
buyers at $5.75. A bunch of Oklahoma 
steers sold steady at $6.65. There 
was a sprinkling of fat cows that 
sold around $5.50, and bulk of the bet- 
ter grades of the she stuff cleared up- 
ward of $4.85. Brown canners and 
cutters were steady, a range of $4.50 
@4.75 moving most of the cutters, the 
$4.25@4.40 catching the bulk of the 
cutters. The yearling trade was 
strong and a shade higher in places 
Canner yearlings sold mostly at $4.25 
@4.40 catching the bulk of the cutters 
The yearling trade was strong and a 
shade higher in places. Canner 
yearlings sold mostly at $4.25@4.40. 
while some of those able to catch 
stocker competition breasted $4.50. 
Vealers sold mostly at $5.50@8.50. 

HOGS—As there was only a moder- 
ate supply and a good, strong demand 
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prevailed, the market opened on an 
active basis, and with prices around a 
dime higher on all good offerings, but 
later in the day most of this advance 
was lost, so that packers did not pay 
more than 5c higher prices. 

About half of a load of choice heavy 
hogs went to one of the shippers at 
$8, which was the top of the market 
and the highest sale made in the 
West, as the top in Chicago was 
$7.97%, and the other Western mar- 
kets were all under that figure. The 
bulk of the local offerings went at 
$7.50@7.80. However, there were 
many light mixed hogs under $7.50. 

Practically all of the good hogs with 
a little weight went to shippers and 
city butchers, and they brought $7.80 
and better, and would have purchased 
many more. Fair to good mixed and 
heavy hogs sold at $7.35@7.75, and 
the greater proportion sold to pack- 
ers. Packers purchased many hogs 
at $7.40@7.60, that were mixed and 
did not carry any great amount of 
weight. 

Packers wanted the hogs, but. they 
did not like the high prices being ask- 
ed for the better classes. Rough hogs 
sold to packers at $7@7.50, the bulk 
at $7.40@7.50. 

Pigs and lights were but little bet- 
ter than steady. Best lights under 
165 pounds sold at $7.50@7.80, fair 
grades at $7@7.40, best pigs under 
125 pounds at $6.60@7.10, fair to me- 
dium kinds at $6@6.50, and the poorer 
kinds under $6. Some pigs and lights 
remained unsold at the close. 


SHEEP-—aA small supply, still prices 
were on a lower basis. Lambs suffer- 
ed a loss of 10@15c, while sheep were 
off 15@25c, but it was right active 
trade at the decline, and the offerings 
were well cleaned up at a reasonable 
hour. 

A load from Iowa brought $7.75, 
which was the top of the market, 
while other good lambs went at $7.50 
@7.65, fair to medium grades at $7@ 
7.40, and the culls and poor kinds in 
zeneral at $5@6.75. Buyers were not 
able to sort the lambs very deep ow- 
ing to the small supply on sale. 

Sheep were a little slower to sell 
than lambs and showed a greater loss, 
the best bringing $4.50 and others 
that went to the slaughterers for 
mutton $4.40. Some good stockers 





!and choppers sold at $3.50@3.85, fair 


to medium grades at $2.75@3.35, old 
culls and canners at $2.25@2.65 and 
bucks at $3.75. Bucks sold at steady 
prices. 


HORSES AND MULES. 

HORSES—Estimated receipts of 
horses and mules totaled 1750 head, 
which is a right fair run and of suf- 
ficient size to supply the demand. 
There is a good demand for the good 
kinds of toppy Southern animals and 
these are finding the best outlet on 
the market. The Eastern trade lacks 
life and has not shown any tendency 
toward overcoming any of the decline 
it met with two weeks ago. There 
was not a very strong showing of 
Eastern buyers. 
Heavy draft, extra........ . -$210@260 
Heavy draft, good to choice. 175@200 
Eastern chunks, ex. quality... 160@200 
Eastern chunks, plain...... 100@135 
Southern horses, ex. quality. 125@160 


Southern horses, plain...... 50@ 75 
Choice drivers, with speed.. 175@2765 
DEED noes ons ceretioncs itis - 150@2560 
US tes Ktintk so neek dandnones 5@ 20 


MULES—tThere is a fairly good de- 
mand for the good quality kinds of 
fat cotton mules ranging from 14-3 to 
15-3 hands high and these are the only 
kinds that sell well. Buyers are on 
the marke. for these kinds and will 
pay satisfactory prices for them, but 
when other types, such as big mules, 
miners and common mules are offer- 
ed, they generally find an outlet at 
prices that are not entirely satisfac- 
tory. 


16 to 16% hands .......... $160@280 
15 to 15% hands ........ -- 100@225 
14 to 14% hands .......... 60@140 
12 to 13% hands ...... -e++ 60@120 
PON inccecserens bagens tek - 20@ 70 





Numerous trials have shown that 
one pound of oats is not nearly so ef- 
fective for fattening hogs as a pound 
of corn. Therefore oats at 32 cents 
per bushel are not so valuable for fat- 
tening hogs as corn at 56 cents per 
bushel. Oats as a feed for growing 
or breeding hogs are far more valu- 
able than for fattening hogs. While 
the pig is growing and forming the 
frame, too heavy feeding on a con- 
centrated ration is liable to cause it 
to become so fat that proper size is 
not reached. 
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SEED CORN 


Johnson County White. 


Despite the dry weather we have some 
fine seed, and it is not going to last long 
either. We are now selecting seed in the 
field and will get more later on while husk- 
ing the crop. It is our experience that it Is 
best not to shell and ship before January 1 
but we are now booking orders at $2.50 per 
bushel for shelled, and $3.50 per bushel fo 


crated seed. 
Send your orders soon, or you may get 
left. c. D. LYON, 
Route 1. Georgetown, Ohlo. 

















Horticulture 


SEED SELECTION. 








By C. D. Lyon. 

Our readers will remember that in 
our issue of November 13, I told of 
the improved timothy grown from 
seed selected in the field by an old 
tenant farmer of fifty fvears ago. In 
a recent article I see it noted that 
Mr. Bill Hohenzollern, who has a life- 
time job as Emperor of Germany, has 
increased the yield of rye on one of 
his farms by 50 per cent, simply by 
selecting his seed from strong, heal- 
thy plants bearing large heads. We 
all believe that it might have been 
of more benefit to agriculture in gen- 
eral if Mr. Hohenzollern had chosen 
wheat as a' basis of his experi- 
mental work, but are glad that he has 
turned his attention from war to ag- 


riculture. At the same time “Uncle 
Perry” was more than fifty years 
ahead of him, and Dr. Hayes with 
other experimenters of our country 
have done great work along these 
lines. 

If all the Emperors, Kings, Presi- 


dents, Governors, law-makers, judges 
and other office holders would shut 
up shop one year and hire out on 
farms, the world would never let 
them open shop again, and it would 
do much to decrease the high cost of 
living. Why not try it? 





RHUBARB IN THE 


FALL. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: It is the 
universal custom to set rhubarb roots 
in the spring, but they really do a 
great deal better is planted in the 
fall. They require considerable moist- 
ure to start well and any time in Oc- 
tober or November—even in December 
if the soil is not frozen—is suitable 
for their transplanting; they will then 
receive the benefits of the fall rains 
and become established, like fall set 
asparagus plants, so that they are 
ready for the extremely early growth 
we look for in this plant in the 
spring. 

The soil for rhubarb should be made 
extremely rich, as the plant is grown 
solely for its fleshy and juicy leaf 
stalks, which should reach their full 
size very quickly: it is therefore very 
essential to have a deep and very fer- 
tile soil. We have found a mellow 
clay soil, which is somewhat moist, to 
be really better than a sandy one, as 
the plants suffer quickly from drouth. 

Rhubarb can only be successfullv 
crown in the cool portions of the 
United States. and if liberally fertil- 
ized the roots continue to grow strong- 
er for many years. It is a profitable 
crop to grow, and attetiu.ca should be 
riven to the details of its growth 
Pefore plowing the ground, an apnli- 
eation of 800 to 1209 Ib*. of mineral 
fertilizers. potash and phosphoric acid 
of the following percentages: Actual 
mnotash 9 per cent. available phos- 
nhoric acid 7 ner cent. should either 
he broadcasted or applied where the 
rows of rhubarb are to grow. The 
eround should then be well fitted for 
the planting. 

Rhubarb, or pie plant. is pronagated 
by division of the fleshy roots. The 
root pieces should be set with the 


PLANTING 


crowns about four inches below the 
surface of the soil in rows five feet 
apart and about three feet apart in the 
rows. After the roots are set, a good 
surface dressing of stable manure 
should be applied. This will form a 
mulch protection through winter and 
supply the nitrogen required for early 
growth in spring. The stalks of next 
season's growth should not be eut, but 
the following year a good crop should 
be taken. Every fall the rhubarb 
plantation should receive from 500 to 
700 Ibs. per acre of the mineral fertil- 
izers and we also add the manure top- 
dressing or mulch. There are only 
the finest of stalks as a result with 
none of the small weak growth we fre- 
quently find on the market. 
KE. A. SEASON. 





IN THE ORCHARD. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: During the 
winter it is possible to do consider- 
able work in the famliy orchard, on 
warm days when other work is not 
pressing. 

Of course young trees have all been 
wrapped to protect them against rab- 
bits, but ground mice often do con- 
siderable damage right at the ground 
if the orchard has grown up to grass 
very much. This damage is almost 
always done in time of deep snows, 
and it will pay us all well to go and 
trample the snow down well after 
each storm. 


In looking over the trees we are 





always suspicious of any leaf sticking | 
to the branches in winter, as it often | 
contains the egg masses of insects. | 
Pull these leaves off and crush them. 
If they contain eggs all right, if not 
it is little trouble. 

You can cut off useless branches 
or twigs at any time during winter 
when the wood is not frozen. In fact 
a good many orchardists are greatly 
in favor of winter pruning. 

If clean cultivaton is practiced, | 
there is no better time to go over the 
orchard with disk harrow, or even 
with shallow running plow than in 
winter, as it breaks up the hiding 
places of many insects and allows the 
frost to destroy them. Winter is also 
a good time to spread rough strawy 
manure in the orchard. 

Ray Co., Mo. G. E. PATTON. 





ORCHARD TROUBLES. 


The Missouri State Fruit Experi- | 
ment Station at Mountain Grove, Mo., | 








being desirous of coming into even | 
closer touch with the many fruit 


growers of the state, invites corre- 
spondence from all interested parties 
regarding various orchard troubles, 
insect pests and plant diseases. It is 
best in most cases to send in speci- 
mens of the affected material togeth- 
er with the pest if possible. Such 
specimens should be sent under sepa- 
rate cover from the letter *egarding 
them and each package should bear 
the name and address of the sender. 

It is especially desired to secure in 
various parts of the state, a corps of 
volunteer observers who will co- 
operate with the station and report 
upon pests, condition of orchards and 
work being done in orchards in their 
localities. Full credit will be given 
in publications for information ob- 
tained in this way and every effort 
will be made to respond promptly to 
inquiries by such observers and to 
furnish them with all information 
possible regarding the various pests 
which may be of interest locally. Par- 
ties willing to assist with this work 
are invited to ‘correspond with the 
station. ' 

Another source of dissemination of 
information upe~ fruit troubles is 
through the schecls and colleges and 
to this end teacners are cordially in- 
vited to write us regarding facts 
which may be of interest to them in 





their work. It is planned to prepare 





SEEDS 


Crain, Clover and Crass Seeds, 


CHAS. E. PRUNTY, 


7. 9and 11 Sevth Main $t. SAINT LOUIS 








series of specimens showing some of 
the more common pests of fruit which 
will be loaned to interested teaghers 
so far as the supply lasts. ‘ 





INSECTS GET $30,000,000. 


That Missouri farmers are setting 
aside $30,000,000 annually to feed in- 
sects is the estimate of Leonard Hase- 
man, chief orchard and nursery in- 
spector at the University of Missouri. 
Mr. Haseman hopes through the co- 
operation of the farmers of the state, 
together with the aid of the orchard 
and nursery inspection law passed at 
the last session of the legislature, to 
materially reduce this amount. 

A campaign of education in combat- 
ting orchard insect pests is part of 
Mr. Haseman’s plans. Demonstration 
spraying work will be carried on in 
those sections where information is 
needed; lectures will be given, and 
printed reports distributed. 

During the winter months the San 
Jose Scale will receive much atten- 
tion. Mr. Haseman desires the co- 
operation of all farmers, fruit grow- 
ers, nurserymen and florists in the 
state. 





ALFALFA AS A SOIL BUILDER. 

The great virtue of alfalfa is its 
ability of the soil. About 77 per cent 
of the air is nitrogen. It is estimated 
that there are 35,000 tons over every 
acre of land, worth, at the present 
rate of 18 cents a pound, over $12,- 
000,000, if it could be used. It is 
taken out of the air into the soil by 
very minute plants called bacteria, 


| which live in the little nodules found 


on the alfalfa roots. It takes about 
25,000 bacteria to measure an inch. 
They take the nitrogen from the 
air and use it in their life processes 
and then give it up to 
plant in another form. Alfalfa plants 
remove a large amount of nitrogen 
from the soil, but the bacteria col- 


the alfalfa | 
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INDIAN RIVER FARMER, 


VERO, FLORIDA. 








lected is such that a portion is left 
for other plants that follow. 

If the soil is too wet, the bacteria 
cannot work, and if too hard, the air 
containing the nitrogen can not get 
to them. 

All plants which ha+e the ability 
to add nitrogen to the soil, like al- 
falfa, are called legumes. Some le. 
gumes closely related to alfalfa are 
sweet, red and white clover; some 
more distantly related are beans and 
peas.—D. W. Frear, Colorado Agricul- 
tural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 





WINDBREAKS. 





One of the best windbrakes for west- 
ern Kansas farms is a hedge of Chi- 
nese arbor vitae trees. For the protec- 
tion of stock and to prevent evapora- 
tion of moisture this tree probably is 
the most satisfactory for the western 
counties. C. A. Scott, state forester 
at the Kansas Agricultural College, 
urges the planting of more of this 
type of hedge, in a recent circular, 
just issued from the college. Under 
favorable soil conditions these trees, 
which are evergreens, will grow thirty 
or forty feet high in western Kansas 
and will be twelve to eighteen inches 
in diameter. In addition to being a 
serviceable tree, the arbour vitae is 
ornamental. Wherever these trees 
have been planted in Kansas they are 
making a successful growth, having 
| withstood the climate of the last 20 
| years without serious injury. The 
state forester will send the circular 
to anyone applying, and will be glad 
to give information about obtaining 
stock for planting. 
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HOW TO MAKE A DOLLAR. STRETCH 





(Hear SH a) 











A THOUSAND THINGS 
WORTH KNOWING 
AND DOING 























“MEAT FROM THE SHELL, or How to Make a Dollar Stretch,” i 
such a valuable and helpful book that we recommend it to our readers, and 
fully believe that when they receive a copy and read it that they would 


not sell it for three times what it cost. 


Send prepaid with one year's sub 


scription to COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, $1.00, Send your order at once 
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The Poultry Yard 


HOW TO NOT DO IT. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: When the 
big snow came, it found about 100 
young chickens roosting iy the coops 
and in trees, so about 4 o’clock p. m. 
the whole household got out in eight 
inches of soft snow to get them in 
the hen house. Wife bossed the job, 
the young folks did most of the run- 
ning, while I held the hen house door 
and said as near to cuss words as is 
allowable in a member of the good 
old Campbellite Church of forty years’ 
standing. Part of the _ pestiferous 
things got in the raspberry patch, 
and I propped the door shut and went 
after them, dropping my specs and 
getting a long scratch on top of my 
good old-style Kentucky nose. The 
boys got into the top of the big 
cherry tree just as the old rooster 
gave a squawk and flew over into the 
corn field, while Dora Kate, our oldest 
girl, slipped off the bank with an 
armful of hens, and went ca-wallop 
into the mud and snow below the 
spring. Wife kept telling us that 
she told us so, three weeks ago, and 
I got up a family row by telling them 
all that there should not be a chicken 
on the farm next year, something I 
have said every fall for thirty-five 
years. We got them all in before 
sundown, only that old rooster, and 
during the night a fox or ow] got him, 
a loss of at least 22 cents at the 
store, but wife declares that we lost 
“a whole lot” of chickens in the snow 
storm, the “whole lot’ consisting of 
that old rooster and one hen Bill 
killed with a club, and we ate her 
next day. All the foregoing is strict- 
ly true, so witness my hand and pen 

cil. OLD SAM. 

Marion County, Mo. 


GLEN RAVEN EGG FARM NOTES. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Pen No. 
1 of the nine coops of May hatched 
Brown Leghorn pullets Jaid their first 
egg November i4th. This pen of pul- 
lets have laid 12 eggs the past 10 
days. This is the only pen that I 
have been able to bring into laying 
so far. 

We have a hundred or more hens 
and pullets, both Brown Leghorn and 
Barred Plymouth Rock, running out 
on free range that are fed wheat 
twice a day, that are not laying an 
egg at this time. They get plenty of 
tender grass, water, grit and possibly 
a number of insects during the day, 
but they are moulting hens and late 
pullets. They will come into laying 
along about the holidays. 

I was going to tell how I am feed- 
ing my pullets for eggs. They have 
about all the wheat they want to eat, 
but they have to scratch for it. I 
keep a good supply of leaves in the 
coop all the time, and feed the mheat 
on the leaves, which hide grain about 
as readily as any material. Beneath 
the leaves is loose, moist earth, and 
usually during the warm part of the 
day I find the hens dusting. The 
smal] wire run to each coop is cov- 
ered with branch gravel. We find 
beds of gravel along the ravines that 


BARRED P.ROCKS 


200 fine ones; $1.00 each 
for cockerels or pullets. Also 
M. B. Turkeys. 


MRS. H. C. TAYLOR, 
Roanoke, Mo. 

















GLEN RAVEN POULTRY FARM. 
Home of the great layers and choice 
fruits. Eggs for hatching at all times. 
Brown Leghorn and Barred P. Rock 
fowls, both young and old, for sale. 
Baby chicks in spring time. Place or- 
der now. Circular free. Write 
B. W. GEER, Farmingtes. Me. 





nearly all is suitable size for the use 
of the fowls, and haul it up by the 
wagon load. It’s nature's grit, and it’s 
cheap with us, Every freshet bring 
in a hew supply. In addition to this 
gravel as grit I supply broken china 
(dishes of any sort), glass, or even 
flint rock beaten fine enough to pass 
through a sand sieve. For this pur- 
pose I use a 10-pound steel bar, with 
a two-inch face, a bottomless box 
placed on a large flat rock. With this 
| can break up most any kind of 


stone. No danger of getting anything 
in my eyes. We supply some oyster 
shell. All feed in the run with the 


gravel. The dry mash is composed of 
corn and wheat run through a two- 
horse feed grinder some two or three 
times, until it is pretty fine and well 
mixed. We add to this some shorts 
and meat scraps. This we feed most- 
ly in the afternoon, the last feed just 
before roosting time we give whole 
corn. We have one of the best make 
of bone cutters, and when we have 
fresh bone to cut we feed that. Fresh 
water is supplied all the time, and 
milk when we have it. 

My vineyard is close to my laying 
stock, and there is grass, clover and 
some tender weeds growing under 
the trellis. I take a hoe and basket 
and dig up the grass sod. Sometimes 
I get a bucket full of blue grass and 
cut it up with my pocket knife. When 
the hens tire of everything else, they 
are eager for grass. The rye patch 
furnishes a good supply of tender 
green stuff also. E. W. GEER. 

Farmington, Mo. 


DOUBLING THE EGG YIELD. 


“IT am willing to practice law to 
feed my wife and babies, but I draw 
the line when it comes to practicing 
law to feed my wife’s chickens.” So 
spoke a Wisconsin lawyer who knows 
the joys of living in the country. He 
has a farm near the city in which he 
practices, and his wife spends her 
time in raising chickens and caring 
for the orchard, says Kimball's Dairy 
Farmer. 

“She had the wrong breed at first,” 
explained the lawyer, “but by chang- 
ing breeds and giving better care she 
has been able to double the number 
of eggs received from the same num- 
ber of chickens. Three years ago we 
ceived 350 dozen eggs in one year. I 
complained because we did not get 
enough eggs, bought my wife some 
Brown Leghorn eggs in the spring 
and she hatched them in the incu- 
bator. 

“The following year the _ results 
were better, and this past year we 
received 700 dozen eggs from approxi- 
mately the same number of chickens 
that we had two years ago. The white 
chickens are all gone now and our 
flock is made up entirely of Brown 
Leghorns.” 

The experience on this farm shows 
that it is well worth while to give the 
best of care to poultry. In brief, the 
system consists in handling the chick- 
ens in three kinds of houses. As soon 
as the chicks are hatched they are 
kept in brooders out-of-doors. These 
brooders are made from odd pieces of 
lumber and are nothing more than a 
low box large enough to hold 50 
chicks and supplied with a covered 
run-way. During the day there is 
nothing in the box except seme chaff 
for litter, but at nignt a fireless hover 
is put into the brooder. This hover 
is a box about 20 inches square. A 
hole on one side serves to admit the 
chicks and the little fellows are kept 
warm by a cloth that is tacked over 
the frame that sets into the top of 
the box. This cloth swings loose and 
is covered with a small cotton blanket. 
If it gets too cold a hot. water bottle 
is laid on top of this. 

When the chicks get a little older 
they are put into colony houses. 





Did 


F entity 
Your Fertilizer 


you see your fertilizer dealer and 


arrange to buy fertilizer containing at least 
as much 


POTASH 


as Phosphoric Acid? That is the real kind that pays you and the 


dealer. If you did not, you 


should at once ask your dealer to carry 


Potash Salts so that you may increase the Potash in the ordinary 


brands. 


‘To increase the Potash 1 percent, add 40 pounds Muriate 


or Sulphate of Potash to a ton of goods. A 200-pound bag will 
increase the Potash of a ton § percent. 
Try it once and see how Potash Pays. 
Uf your dealer will not carry Potash Salts, write us for Prices. We will sell any quantity 
from one 200-pound bag up. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, Inc., 42 Broadway, New York 


Chicago, McCormick Block 
San Francisco, 25 California Street 


New Orleans, Whitney Central Bank Bidg. 





Atlanta, Empire Bidg. 
Savannah, Bank & Trust Bidg. 








These are also cheaply constructed, 
costing about $15 or $20, and made 
large enough for 50 chicks. Both the 
brooders and colony houses are in 
the orchard. 

There are several novel features, in 
the laying house. The building itself 
is about 50 feet long and is divided 
into compartments, 12 feet square. In 
each compartment there is a drop- 
board beneath which are the nests. 
The water is stored in a milkpan 
placed on a platform raised above the 
floor 10 or 12 inches. This keeps it 
clean. The feed is fed in the litter 
that covers the dirt floor. 

NEW CHAMPIONSHIP HEN LAYS 
303 EGGS IN YEAR. 


By the production of 303 eggs in 


one year Station hen C. 521 at the} 


Oregon Agricultural College has dis- 
tanced the late champion No. C. 543 
by the liberal margin of 12 eggs. 
This is the first time that official 
records have shown that there is 
such a thing in the world as the 300- 
egg hen. Her record is 21 more eggs 
than the former world’s record and 
22 more than the United States rec- 
ord. 

The new world’s champion, like the 
former champion, was reared at the 
Experiment Station and comes from a 
line of heavy producers. And like 
the former champion she is the result 
of crossing different preeds in an 
effort to develop a new breed of heavy 
producers that will breed true. 

This line of breeding has been fol- 
lowed up patiently and persistently 
for the last six years, with a distinct 
advance each year. Within the next 
two years the Oregon Station  ex- 
pects to present a new breed having 
as its first and essential character- 
istic high egg qualities. 

The most important thing is that 
there are other exceptional layers 
in this new strain. The two world 
beaters are not freaks. Their pedi- 
grees account for their performances 
and the best five hens in the flock 
averaged over 280 eggs each, equaling 
the former world’s record. The new 
champion and four of her full sisters 
in the same yard averaged 245 eggs, 
and the entire flock of forty averaged 
over 210 eggs per year. 

The size of the egg is also given 
consideration in the work of breed- 
ing. The new champion is from a-hen 
that laid about the largest and finest 
eges of any hen .at-the Station. She 
has inherited this tygit, and her eggs 


ing experiments will be of the great- 
est interest and encouragement to 
poultry breeders throughout the 
world,” said Professor @ryden. “They 
will show very clearly that by proper 
breeding the egg yield of. the country 
may be greatly increased.” 








POULTRY SHOW CALENDAR, 


Girard Poultry Show—Girard, IIL, 
; Dee. 19, 1913. H. C. Rathgeber, secre- 
| tary, Girard, Ill. 


| La Belle Poultry Show—La Belle, 
|Mo., Dec. 10-13, 1913. L. G. Larat, sec 
| retary, La Belle, Mo. 

River Valley Poultry Show—tTrenton, 
| Mo., Dec. 7-20, 1913. For information 
; address V. O. Hobbs, Trenton, Mo. 


| 


|} Missouri State Poultry Show—Kan- 
{sas City, Mo., Dec. 11-16, 19138. T. E. 
| Quisenberry, secretary, Mountain 
Grove, Mo. 


Leavenworth (Kan.) Poultry Asso- 
ciation—Leavenworth, Kan., Jan. 20-29, 
1914. Charles, M. Swan, secretary, 
Leavenworth, Kan. 


The 


REMOVING HONEY WITH A BEE- 
ESCAPE BOARD. 








Apiary 
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“rhe honey flow is now at an end 
and all supers of comb honey or 
combs for extracting should be re- 
moved as soon as possible. 

The bee-escape honey board is the 
handiest appliance to use in getting 
the bees off the honey. The honey 
board is equipped with a little tin 
hee escape placed in the center. A 
|three-eighths inch cleat is nailed 
| around the upper side to form a bee 
| space, and while no bee space is pro- 
| Vided on the lower side, it is a good 
|idea to tack on a strip and so provide 
jone. The bees pass down through 
the round hole on the upper side and 
come out between two little fine 
spring wires, easily seen in the end 
of the escape on the lower side. 





The escape must be watched to 
see that it does not become clogged 
with dead hees, dirt or dripping 
honey. If,;t:he escape is working 
well the bees of one to four supers 
will pass out through the escape in 
forty-eight hours. 

Be careful in putting the escape 
in place te ‘scrape all burr combs 
|from the top bars below where the 
jexit of the escape comes. 


| As the honey above an escape is 


are of large size, and good shape and | unprotected from robber bees, every 


color. 


The 303 exas weizhed about | crack or hole where a bee might en- 


42 pounds. The weight of the hen is | ter must be plugged tight. 


5 pounds. 


“Il believe the result of our breed- | 





‘WESLEY FOSTER, 
Colorado Apiary Inspector. 
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COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD was estab- 

lished in 1848 by Norman J. Colman, 
who later became the first United 
States Secretary of Agriculture. As a 
clarion of advanced agriculture this 
journal has attracted nation-wide sup- 
port, and is to-day held in highest re- 
gard by thousands of intelligent and 
discriminating readers. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD strives to 

bring the greatest good to the great- 
est number at all times. Each issue is 
replete with helpfulness and good 
cheer. It is read for profit and pleas- 
ure, and yields a satisfactory return to 
each individual subscriber. Our adver- 
— are rewarded with excellent re- 
sults. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is mailed 

postpaid to any address in the United 
States or island possessions for one 
dollar per year or three years for two 
dollars. All subscriptions payable in 
advance. Remit by draft, registered 
letter, postoffice or express money or- 
der. In changing address give old and 
new addresses. 








COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD is pub- 

lished every Thursday in the Holland 
Building, 211 North Seventh street. 
Contributed articles on pertinent sub- 
jects are invited. Address all com- 
munications to COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD, Holland Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 








Entered in the postoffice at St. Louis, 
Mo., as second-class matter. 








A paid-in-advance subscription to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD would 
make a very acceptable Christmas 


gift. 


This is the first of the winter 
months. Conserve your feed supply 
by making barns and sheds as warm 
as possible. 








Two strikes and Mayor Shanks of 
Indianapolis went out; but the real 
ten-strike occurred when Mayor 
Shanks brought Michigan potatoes by 
the carload and sold them direct to 
the consumer at a big reduction from 
dealers’ prices. 





The project for a new wholesale 
and retail market in St. Louis is at- 


tracting attention throughout’ the 
country. In many instances it will 
mean the elimination of the middle 


man, bringing the producer and con. 
sumer face to face—to mutual advan- 


tage. Label dk 


ete 


GREETING. 





This is a proud moment for the 
writer. I know my audience on this 
occasion is composed principally of 
farmers and members of their famil- 
ies, and I am never more happy than 
when conversing with and encourag- 
ing those who take their living from 
the soil. I was born on a farm in 
Pennsylvania and grew to manhood 
actively engaged in agricultural pur- 
suits. 
covered a period of fifteen years, and 
it is particularly gratifying that my 
efforts should culminate in active con- 
trol of “The Oldest Agricultural and 
Live Stock Journal in the Mixsissippi 
Valley.” 

In assuming the position of editor 
of COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD with 
this issue, I am deeply impressed with 
the responsibility involved, and appre- 
ciate fully the high standard of excel- 
lence maintained by my predecessors. 
The founder of this paper was later 
elevated to the position of United 
States Secretary of Agriculture. He 
wielded a trenchant pen, and the files 
of COLMAN’S. RURAL WORLD are 
regarded today as a compendium of 
classic productions on agriculture and 
kindred subjects. William N. Elliott, 
my predecessor, is a man of sterl- 
ing character, clean impulses and 
splendid ability. He retires voluntar- 
ily to concentrate his efforts in anoth- 
er branch of the publishing business. 

The co-operation of all readers is 
earnestly sought. Let’s get acquaint- 
ed. You will find the writer an “apos- 
tle of advanced agriculture,” anxious 
to receive the counsel and help of all 
loyal friends of COLMAN’S RURAL 
WORLD. 

A. CAMPBELL McKIBBIN. 


My newspaper experience has 





THE HAND OF HELP. 





President Woodrow Wilson read his 
first annual message before both 
houses of Congress Tuesday. His ref- 
erence to the handicap placed upon 
farmers through an improper system 
of rural credit, and his declaration in 
favor of the heartiest support from 
the Department of Agriculture in, a co- 
operative effort to benefit the farmer, 
may be accepted as a helping hand 
from the highest source in the land. 
President Wilson said, in part: 

“The Agricultural Department of the 
Government is seeking to assist as 
never before to make farming an effi- 
cient business, of wide co-operative ef- 
fort, in, quick touch with the markets 
for food-stuffs. The farmers and the 
Government will henceforth work to- 
gether as real partners in this field, 
where we now begin to see our Way 
very clearly and where many intelli- 
gent plans are already being put into 
execution. The Treasury of the United 
States has, by a timely and well-con- 
sidered distribution of its deposits, 
facilitated the moving of the crops in 
the present season and prevented the 
searcity of available funds too often 
experienced at such times. But we 
must not allow ourselves to depend 
upon extraordinary expedients. We 
must add the means by which the 
farmer may make his credit constant- 
ly and easily available and command 
when he will the capital by which to 
support and expand his business. We 
lag behind-many other great countries 
of the modern world in attempting to 
do ths. ystems of rural credit have 
been studied and developed on the 
other side of the water while we left 
our farmers to shift for themselves 
in the ordinary money market. You 
have but to look about you in any ru- 
ral district to see the result, the handi- 
cap and embarrassment which have 
been put upon those who produce our 





food.” 


NEW MARKET TO REDUCE 


Bring Producer and Consumer 
Together. 


(From St. Louis Republic.) 


the grounds December 22. 
Farmers and commission men will 


and booths on the demonstration day, 
The location of stalls and booths will 
| be marked on the ground. 
B. M. Nevins announced he had ar- 
| ranged shipping facilities so the com- 
;mission men would not be delayed in 
| setting products. At present the mer- 
| chants must locate their freight cars 
in the railway yards. The system ar- 
ranged by Mr. Nevins will give the 
new market a private switch on which 
all cars for the market will be placed. 

A. C. McKibbin, who started -the 
market movement, told the members 
of the bureau the market would great- 
ly reduce the high cost of living. Mr. 
McKibbin said the prices made pos- 
sible by placing the consumer in di- 
rect touch with the producer virtu- 
ally would add 25 cents daily to the 
payroll of every working man in St. 
Louis who took advantage of the mar- 
ket. He explained the bureau plans. 

The city officials of St. Louis and 
the officials of St. Louis County will 
be invited to the demonstration-day 
ceremonies, 

The next meeting of the bureau will 
be December 27, when officers will be 
elected. 





TAKE THE CHILDREN 
INTO PARTNERSHIP. 





No plan has been discovered to in- 
terest the boys and girls in the farm 
which equals that of taking them into 
a limited partnership in some feature 
of the farm’s activity. Encourage the 
boy early to study papers, have him 
send for bulletins which are furnish- 
ed free by the Agricultural Colleges 
and the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Give him a piece of 
ground to cultivate for himself, let 
him feel the joy of possession and 
achievement and it will turn dull 
tasks into play. 

Let him raise certain animals to be 
all his own. Many a boy has met with 
first discouragement when he finds 
that his calf has become his father’s 
cow. The boy will enter the experi- 
ment and the opportunity should not 
be denied him by the father who 
‘knows that the experiment won’t 
work.” It will be worth all it costs 
in the education of the boy. 

Let the girl have flowers, a garden 
plot, an interest in the poultry and a 
berry patch so that she may earn mon- 
ey for her personal use. It will make’ 
her happy, enthusiastic, more con- 
tented and far less liable to leave 
home to seek her future in a city of- 
fice or store. She will be sweeter and 
better as a girl, a lovelier type of 
woman for a wife and for mother- 
hood. 

Don’t wait until you are dead be 
‘fore giving your children an interest 
in what you have. 


| 





Did any of your neighbors thresh 
with a flail this year? Are any of 
your neighors driving to town now 
with a dozen or so of eggs, or a 
pound or two of butter? One would 
be just about as sensible as the other 
Why not arrange to supply city cus 
tomers by parcel post? Let the rural 
mail carrier do your shopping. You 
will get better prices for produce sold 
,and have more time to do necessary 
‘work on the farm. 





HIGH COST OF LIVING. 


St. Louis County Bureau Plans to 


The St. Louis County Farm and Mar- 
ket Bureau, meeting at Clayton Satur- 
day, decided to announce the location 
of the new St. Louis market Decem- 
ber 19 and hold a demonstration on 


be allowed to pick their wagon stalls 


INTERNATIONAL LIVE STOCK 
SHOW ATTRACTS THOUSANDs, 





Most Varied Array of American and 
Foreign Exhibits Ever Assem. 
bled in Chicago. 





The 14th annual International Liye 
Stock Exposition opened its doors 
Saturday last in the International am. 
phitheater with the largest, costliest, 
and most varied array of American 
and foreign exhibits ever gathered to. 
gether in Chicago. The exposition 
ends December 6. 

The estimated number of visitors 
from all parts of the union that wil] 
be attracted to Chicago by this great 
fair is 150,000. 

The Chicago Union stock yards jg 
not only the greatest market of its 
kind, but tne greatest market of any 
kind in the world. 

The annual international live stock 
exposition with its vast international 
amphitheater and twenty or more ad. 
joining buildings, besides a hundred 
acres of pens all filled with 10,000 to 
12,000 of the finest animals on earth, 
is only one of its many adjuncts. 

For this reason it builds up the tre. 
mendous business of the market, 
which last year amounted to the stu- 
pendous total of over $375,000,000, or 
an average of more than $1,250,000 
worth of living property sold and de- 
livered every business day of the year, 


INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS’ 
JUDGING CONTEST, 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Am at- 
taching hereto final results of Stu- 
dents’ Live Stock Judging Contest 
held here at International, Saturday, 
Nov. 29, showing rank of teams as 
they finished and scores and rank 
of individuals and the teams to which 
they belong and scores. Prof. W. E. 
Burns coached the winning Texas 
team. The contest is said to have 
been one of the best ever held and 
was decidedly interesting. Very truly, 

Columbia, Mo. R. L. HILL. 


Rank by Teams. 


©, DO oc civiedccstveuves sens 3654 
S MMPOG 2... cviccscvesevvers 3495 
SG an vs cede eed aie a Vets 3494 
©. GOR. os Swank seeesdes costes 3470 
G; WGN ods nies cswes steers 3460 
S CI a Ses vies eesvegume 3413 
TS bo icsics oo eusis 3409 
ere rn. 3402 
DN os ess cn Seades tine 3290 
Sa >) rere or 3184 
ae ee eT 3177 
Th. “TRI es koi 5 chido asin de 3166 
Individual Rank. 

College. Student Score 
LF HT 5. vise cicciws 819 
2. Texas—Hoepfner ........... .758 
3. Purdue—F. Beall .......... 750 
4. Missouri—Caldwell ......... 745 
ee PLOT 748 
6. Aowa—Marchant ............- 740 
7. Missouri—Dickerson ........ 737 
8. Texas—Gibbons ..........0- 732 
9. Ontario—Maclaurin ........ 730 
10. Purdue—H. Beall .......... 726 





FARM MANAGEMENT. 





A very interesting book on this sub- 
ject has just appeared from the Mac- 
millan press by E. F. Warren, Cornell 
University. The book is the result 
of a series of very extensive investi- 
gations of farm management through- 


jout the country, made by the United 


States Department of Agriculture and 
several State Agricultural Colleges. 
The study shows very clearly that 
the ordinary American farmer does 
not know what crops his profit is com- 
ing from and where his leaks are 0c 
curring. The problem of a farmer is 
not so much to increase his produc: 
tion as it is to regulate the manage 
ment of his farm in such a way as to 
eliminate the losses which destroy his 





profit. 
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“THEY ARE LEARNING.” 





By C. D. Lyon. 

In the course of my associations 
with my brother farmers in the past 
few weeks, I have used this expres- 
sion several times, and in regard to 
one particular matter, I find a more 
general awakening of farmers to their 
own interests than I have ever met 
with before. 

As a rule farmers are fully alive to 
the importance of good preparation of 
the soil for crops, good tillage, and 
good seed, three of the prime requi- 
sites of a good crop, and I also find 
that as time goes on, they are more 
clearly recognizing the fact that they 
must feed the soil if they expect it to 
produce well. The rapid increase in 
the use of fertilizers, other than those 
made on the farm, has had a great 
deal to do in introducing new farm 
plans, for if John Jones has put out 
a field of wheat, using 150 pounds of 
fertilizer per acre, and has grown five 
bushels more wheat per acre than 
Sam Smith, right across the road, we 
are sure to see Sam use fertilizer 
next year, and even Dick Turner who 
has not sown any wheat for ten years 
is‘ going to put out a crop. 

There is seldom real disappoint- 
ment following the use of fertilizers 
of any kind, for it is not often that 
a soil is found that will not respond 
to the application of a quantity, even 
though small, of a soluble plant food, 
be that plant food potash, nitrogen, 
or phosphoric acid, yet it is easily 
possible to invest a dollar in fertilizer 
and get double the returns from that 
dollar, that a man who has not used 
the proper plant food will receive. I 
was on a 300-acre farm late in August, 
and the owner'was showing me the 
grain in his bins. As we went over 
the wheat bins he called my attention 
to the quality of the grain in each 
bin, and then returned to a small bin 
of some sixty bushels, saying “do you 
see any better'quality in this wheat?” 

I had noticed the bin as we passed 
by it, and I told him that it showed 
more gloss, that the grains were more 
plump, and that the grade was higher 
than the rest of the crop, when he 
told me that the sixty bushels were 
grown upon a little more than two 
acres of land whereas the main crop 
had made only eighteen bushels per 
acre; that he had used 120 pounds of 
15 per cent acid phosphate per acre 
on the main crop and 80 pounds of 
the acid phosphate with 35 to 40 
pounds of muriate of potash per acre 
on the part of the field that grew the 
better wheat. 

During seeding time I was a good 
many miles from this man’s farm and 
one Sunday, I chanced to be at a 
farm of 250 acres, and walking over 
the fields and through the barns with 
the owner, I knew him for a progres- 
sive old fellow as soon as I got on his 
farm, but was not quite prepared to 
find some things I did find. At one 
of his barns I found a 10x20 concrete 
hog feeding floor under a shed, and 
at the time of my visit this hog feed- 
ing floor was a fertilizer factory. 
There was no guess work here, for 
at one end of the floor was a pair of 
scales and near them piles of bags, 
nitrate of soda, muriate of potash and 
acid phosphate to mix into fertilizers 
which would suit the onion fields of 
his farm. 

“As a rule,” said he, “my base is 
80 pounds of 16 per cent acid phos- 
phate as the larger quantity, but on 
one section of the farm I use 120 
pounds per acre. One of my friends 
does not require nitrogen, and in fact 
I do not use nitrogen when I turn 
under clover, stubble or use barn yard 
manure anywhere, but I must have 
potash in all my fertilizers and I use 
it at a uniform rate of 35 pounds per 
acre on all my small grain seeding.” 

He told me that prior to 1908, when 





he began to do his own compounding, 
his fertilizers cost him $35 per year 
more tian since that date, and that 
his yield had been increased six bush- 
els per acre, even including 1912, the 
poorest wheat year known in his sec- 
tion since 1884. 

He lays the credit mainly to the 
potash used, but says the balance of 
the fertilizer, or a proper proportion 
of each element of plant food, is as 
necessary to a good crop, as it is in 
a feeding ration in a dairy herd. 





APPLYING FERTILIZERS 
FALL. 


IN THE 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Through 
a working experience of a good many 
years I have found the best results 
follow the fall application of commer- 
cial fertilizers to soil which is plowed 
for the reception of spring sown 
crops. There are several reasons for 
this which I have proved satisfactor- 
ily. We frequently have more or less 
of dry weather during the spring 
months, and, as everyone who has 
used the commercial fertilizers knows, 
hot dry weather is not conducive to 
the dissolving of the salts composing 
them; even if harrowed into the soil 
the caipllary action of the soil water 
is not great enough to perform the 
work, and too often the fertilizer it- 
self is blamed, when, if conditions were 
different, results would have been cor- 
respondingly so. We never apply 
mixed fertilizers having any available 
nitrogen in the fall. It would be a 
wast of valuable substance. If po- 
tatoes are to be planted very early on 
a clover sod, have it plowed, if possi- 
ble, before winter sets in, or during 
an open spell in winter, and apply 40 
lbs. of sulphate of potash to the acre. 
There need be no fear of its leaching 
from the soil. Rain or snow will dis- 
solve the salts, and the potash soon 
becomes a component part of the soil, 
ready for duty in the spring. The 
past spring was a dry one with us, 
and although we applied the highest 
grade potato fertilizer, having a high 
percentage of nitrogen and potash, to 
a certain field, we were greatly dis- 
appointed in the size and yield. In- 
vestigation. showed a_ considerable 
portion of the fertilizer undissolved 
and doing no more good than if left 
in the bags. 

Hereafter, whenever possible, we 
shall apply our fertilizers some time 
before spring. Whether a soil is clo- 
ver sod or not, this advice answers as 
well, only the clover plants and roots 
would supply the nitrogen, which oth- 
erwise must be applied ‘in, the spring. 

E. A. SEASON. 





WHERE !S HE? 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Where is 
the old-fashioned farmer who used to 
kill ten or fifteen hogs and two 1,000 
pound steers a year? Where is the 
one who always put up two barrels of 
kraut, 500 heads of cabbage, fifty 
bushels of potatoes, a big pit of ap- 
ples, another of turnips, and had a 
10x30 foot bed of parsnips for winter 
use? 

It seems that he is missing, and 
where is his wife? 

What has become of the farmer’s 
wife who made a barrel of soft soap 
every year, who made three to five 
tubs of lye hominy each winter, who 
cooked boiled dinners, made corn 
pones and hogshead cheese? 

Was it not the same farmer’s wife 
who often had 100 pounds or so of 
home-made cheese on a swinging shelf 
in the store room, who knit socks for 
the family, and made their clothes, 
too? 

Did somebody say that that farm- 
er and his wife died young from 
overwork? If so, let me go over to 
the old graveyard on the hill and get 
the ages of six or seven couples who 





left us in the years between 1860 and 
1885. A and wife, combined ages, 157 
years, B and wife 146, C and wife 173, 
D and wife 144, E and wife 165, F and 
wife 138, G and wife 139 years. I re- 
member them all as the old-style peo. 
ple who did the things that are not 
done now., Mrs. B. died of consump- 
tion at 61, and Mrs. F. from typhoid 
fever at 58. A was 81 and Mrs. C. 
was 86 at the date of their deaths. 

Everywhere we go we see the piles 
of tin cans, and a man with a taste 
for information says that in one of 
these piles in a farmer’s orchard he 
found cans that had contained apples, 
apricots, cherries, peaches, berries, 
fish, meats, soups, sardines, pumpkin, 
beets, sweet potatoes, beans, peas and 
a half dozen other things, all of which 
had been bought at the grocery. 


“ This man’s family consisted of him- 
self and wife, three nearly grown 
daughters and two sons, and his farm 
was an excellent one of 150 acres. 

On a good many farms hog killing 
is a thing that is almost abandoned, 
the farmer killing one or two small 
ones for fresh meat during winter 
and buying most of his meat in the 
meat market. 

At the same time we no longer see 
the big cabbage and potato patch on 
every farm, although many people do 
grow both in a small way. Cababge, 
onions, parsnips and turnips are no 
longer “in style” as articles of regu- 
lar farm table diet, and a good many 
of us old fellows would like to see an 
old-time boiled dinner again before we 
died. 

Too much “style,” two many pies, 
cakes, peaches, salads, entrees and 
fancy dishes, and not enough plain old- 
style nourishing food. 

Missouri. S. M. BENSEN. 





JACKSON COUNTY (ILL.) NOTES- 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We are 
having a genuine old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving dinner such as the 
farmers in a back woods county like 
Jackson, Ill., always have: Sweet 
potatoes and opossum, pumpkin pie, 


baked chicken stuffed, apple pie and | 
peach pie, cherry pie and plumb pie, | 


and strawberries and _ blackberries, 
with turnips and cabbage and celery. 
Tonight we will have for supper milk 
and mush and popcorn and honey. 
The boys are cutting a bee tree this 
morning and we will have wild honey 
for dinner. This is a nice spring-like 
morning; flowers are in bloom; the 
dandelion is in bloom and looks fresh 
and green. The strawberries are mak- 
ing a fine growth; late cabbage is 
growing and holding up nicely. The 
wheat and young timothy is making 
a fine growth. 

While writing my wife showed mé 
some of her house flowers that she 
transplanted 10 days ago; they are 
blooming nicely. 

The farmers have all been pretty 
busy getting in the corn, but every 
one is out rabbit hunting this morn- 
ing, as it is Thanksgiving. 

By the way, I must tell you about 
the boys cutting bee trees in October. 
Harry Clendenin nd Wilber H. Mor- 
gan and Zenis McMean cut three bee 
trees and got one hundred and fifty 
pounds of nice honey from the three 
trees, and from the one they cut this 
morning, Nov. 27, they got 75 pounds. 
So much for being a farmer. 

Good wishes to everybody. 

Jackson Co., Ill. R. B. MORGAN. 





If apples from Washington and Ore- 
gon are shipped through the Panama 
Canal will they find sale in the prin- 
cipal cities of this country, or will 
they be sent to Europe? The farmer 
and fruit grower should not hesitate 
to plant more trees, when the possi- 
bility of increased exports are consid- 
ered. 


MARIONVILLE, MO., NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: TI have 
not written an article to your valu- 
able paper for quite awhile, but I 
presume nobody missed me. I have 
been very busy shaping up my fall 
work. Sowing wheat, rye and har- 
vesting my apple crop. 


Reading Friend Lyon’s article of the 
13th, entitled “Several Things,” caused 
me to write sooner than I would have. 
I notice he is giving somebody a hint 
to give him a spat about woman’s 
suffrage. He writes that dear, delight- 
ful Mrs. Pankhurst, who won’t leave 
ter meals if she can’t get what she 
wants, is to be in Cincinnati tonight, 
and I am real sorry that Carry Na- 
tion will not be able to join her, but 
I had better not say much about Mrs. 
P. as I may be accused of a whole 
lot of things, as I was a few weeks 
ago, sO we will agree to disagree. 
Well, if Mrs. Pankhurst won’t eat her 
meals if she can’t get what she wants, 
that is no more than any other sen- 
sible person would do. 


I presume she don’t try to prevent 
someone else from eating. If a stub- 
born man can’t get what he wants to 
eat he don’t want anyone else to eat. 
Well, Friend Lyon, you needn’t worry, 
the women will win the victory. We 
have got the ball rolling. Of course, 
we are rolling it up the mountain 
now, and as it rolls it gathers all the 
brave and courageous men and wom- 
en, and by the time we get it up the 
dark side of the mountain and land it 
on top it will be powerful enough so 
that when we start it down the sunny 
side of the mountain it will crush 
every saloon, gambling house and ev- 
ery other degrading institution into 
a dust so fine that the brooms of 
victory will sweept it into the bottom- 
less pits of hell where it belongs. I 
|don’t know how any sensible man or 
| woman can object to woman suffrage. 
| Men have had the reins of the govern- 
|ment in their hands ever since we 
have had a government, and they are 
|not rectifying bad matters very fast, 
so why not give the intelligent praying 
Christian woman a chance. 

Since I wrote an article on woman 
suffrage some three or four months 
ago, I have been in three cities selling 
apples. When I would call at a house 
99 times out of a hundred the hus- 
band would leave it to the wife to 
decide about the purchase. I called at 
one house in the city of Springfield. 
A young husband was in the yard. I 
asked him if he wanted any apples. 
He said speak to my wife, there she 
is on the porch. She answered 
promptly that she didn’t want any 
apples. I remarked that I believed all 
the women in Springfield were suffra- 
gettes. She asked why I thought so. 
I said because they all attend to all 
the business. Wife and I went to a 
neighbors to buy some peaches. When 
we got ready to settle for them the 
man didn’t have enough money to 
change a five-dollar bill. I believe 
he said he had none. So the woman 
went to the house and promptly re- 
turned with purse in hand with all 
kinds of change in it. That man ac- 
|tually didnt know there was any mon- 
ey on the place. The lady said she 
| kept all the books and when they went 
to town he would ask her when they 
returned, did you get me a pair of 
socks and a pair of overalls? While 
that intelligent and industrious wom- 
an was buying her household supplies 
her husband was gossiping on the 
streets. Of course I won't tell the 
readers of the RURAL WORLD that 
my wife buys my socks and overalls. 

Faithful women, keep working. You 
are sure gaining ground. 

EB. N. HENDRIX. 
Farm Student and Information Seeker. 
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Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
THANKFULNESS. 








By Richard E. Wingo. 
Let us give thanks to our Creator, 
For He is so good and kind; 
He died upon the Roman cross, 
Yes, let His precious light shine. 


Let us thank Him for His greatness, 
No one is greater than He; 
From the chain of bondage 
He sets the sinner free. 


Thank Him for the glorious sun 
That floods the day with light; 

Turning all our grief and sorrow 
Into joy and delight. 


Thank Him for the little ones 
That play about our knee, 

With hearts so gay and happy, 
And life so full of glee. 
Kentucky. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
GO SLOW. 





By Essillyn Dale Nichols. 

This means YOU, of course, for 
although you may not be an Ameri- 
can born and bred, you live in Amer- 
ica. and it is America that is spoken 
of as the country where people are 
always in a hurry, and the saying is 
not without foundation, you must 
admit. 

We rush at our pleasures; we 
rush at our work; we apparently be- 
grudge the time it takes to keep our 
bodies in a normal condition, and 
oftentimes we don’t keep them so, 
but spur them to action through 
sheer force of will. 

This is wrong. 

We can’t enjoy life in such a hel- 
ter-skelter fashion. To be able to 
crowd a week’s work into a day may 
appeal to our vanities or add a few 
extra dollars to our pocketbooks, but 
it isn’t a sensible thing to do. 

It is safer and much saner to go 
slow and give ourselves a chance to 
enjoy life as we go along, than it is 
to rush ourselves beyond our natural 
capacity in order to accomplish work 
that is never satisfactory when per- 
formed in such a manner. 

What if unthinking neighbors DO 
call us slow-going, or EVEN incom- 
petent. Our own well being should 
be infinitely more important to us 
than the thoughtless speech of peo-~ 
ple who do not understand the prin- 
ciples of fair judgment. 

We cannot be fair to ourselves 
while we cater to the idle comments 
of those who do not have our best 
interests at heart. 

Besides, we make a poor showing 
in the long run. When we die we'll 
probably have nothing to our credit 
but a life that might have been lived 
to better advantage if we had taken 
more time to enjoy it. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
ONLY A DOG. 





By Aunt Sarah. 

Yes, he was only a_ great, big, 
shaggy-haired mongrel cur dog. But 
oh, what sense he had! We lived a 
quarter of a mile from the road where 
the mail box was, and he would al- 
ways go with me there, but he never 
followed when I went to a neighbor’s. 
and I always wondered how he could 
tell unless it was because I donned 


a different bonnet, and when the wee 
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girlie would go to the mail box he 
would frolic around loking for rab- 
bits until some vehicle would come 
close, and then he would get close to 
his young mistress, as much as to 
say: “I will take care of her, so 
just pass by.”” He was never known 
to sleep on the front porch only 
when his master was away, and then 
he was always there. Numbers of 
times at different hours of the night 
I have left my room and went to the 
door, always to find him there almost 
as soon <;s I opened the door, no 
matter how easy I walked. And many 
times he had to be held to let com- 
pany come in when his master was 
not right there. Many times I was at 
work in my chicken yards when a 
sharp bark and growl told me some 
one was close by, and they knew after 
hearing that bark not to venture any 
closer. He always knew when there 
was a rat under the chicken coop and 
could tell you as plain as that he 
could talk and would sit by until the 
coop was raised up and he had the 
chance to kill it. But, alas, the time 
came when he had to be killed. One 
morning at daybreak a mad dog came 
along and our Carlo jumped the fence 
and was bitten by the mad dog. Then 
after shedding tears we allowed him 
to be killed, but he is not forgotten. 
Missouri. 
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SCHOOLED FOR FUTURE USEFUL- 
NESS. 
By J. M. Miller. 


I have noticed for many years that 
as a general thing a poor season for 
crops will be followed by a good one, 
and in most localities it is a rare 
thing for crops to fail for two years 
in succession. It appears to be heav- 
en’s plan that we shall meet with 
many fiery trials and discouragements 
here where we get our schooling for 
future usefulness. The rains. will 
be withheld one year and the floods 
will descend the next, and in the 
course of nature we will often be 
partly or wholly compensated for for- 
mer losses. But it is a wise plan of 
Providence that our plans_ should 
sometimes be thwarted and our ex- 
pectations come to naught, lest we 
get too much foreknowledge of the 
occurrence of future events and ac- 
quire a wisdom not in conformity with 
Omnipotence. A few years ago, when 
ex-President McKinley was lying upon 
a bed of death and his friends were 
expecting him to cross the dark river 
any moment, hundreds of thousands 
of Christian men and women were 
offering up fervent prayers that his 
life might be spared, but He who 
works all things after the counsel of 
His own will, saw fit to let those 
prayers remain unanswered, and why? 
Well, most probably the reason these 
prayers were not answered was, that 
God desired to impress upon _ the 
minds of the people of our nation, 
that one of the earth’s greatest and 
best rulers should suddenly be called 
away by assassination, and by this 
means the hearts of our people would 
be more profoundly stirred than they 
would have been had the ex-President 
died a natural death. We are so con- 
stituted that we appreciate the noble 
deeds of a great man who perishes 
in the manner stated above far more 
than we would had he died naturally. 
A being of infinite wisdom can devise 
plans infinitely greater than man can, 
so the prayers of the nation were un- 
answered. These remarks might ap- 
ply in the case of Lincoln and Gar- 
field. 

Since the drouth came to an end 
we have had weeks of fine growing 
weather, warm, sunshiny days that 
were lovely, with frequent moderate 
showers, causing the bluegrass in the 
pasture fields to grow rapidly, and 





volunteer wheat and oat fields are a'! 
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sight to behold. The wheat that was| RURAL WORLD family. May they 


sown or drilled in is also of rank 
growth and will make fine winter 
pasture. The seared leaves of the 


forest trees are falling to the ground, 
and the bare trees are an indication 
that winter will soon be with us 
again. We had two little snow flur- 
ries late in October, but they came 
not to stay, and were soon gone. 
With this fine fall weather the wind 
has been tempered to the shorn lamb, 
and the drouth sufferers here are be- 
ing brought out of some of their 
troubles, for about the time the first 
rains came the farmers were obliged 
to feed corn fodder to the stock, and 
the shocks were a little moldy on the 
outside, but the frequent rains brought 
forward the grass and young ‘oats so 
rapidly that the fodder business was 
indefinitely postponed. As feed is 
very scarce I am of the opinion that 
we will have a mild winter to help 
us through the tight place, and next 
year will likely be the year of bumper 
crops, so I will make a proclamation 
to the farmers to get busy and go to 
cleaning out their stables and barn 
lots and putting the proceeds on their 
fields, and also to have them buy all 
the commercial fertilizer they can pay 
for or go in debt for. The winters 
of 1870, 1881 and 1901 found us in 
nearly as bad a plight as we are in 
at the present time, but we_ got 
through very well. 

Some fifteen years ago, before the 
Hessian fly appeared here, it was no 
uncommon thing to see the wheat 
a foot high at the commencement of 
winter, as the grain could then be 
put in the ground much earlier than 
it can now, and it got a better top 
and made luxuriant pasture, but of 
late years the fly has been busy and 
the plant is of stunted growth, but 
this fall I notice that the wheat has 
a rank growth, and I presume the 
fly is not injuring it to any great 
extent. The recent rains gnd warm 
weather have also had the effect of 
pushing the crop ahead, and it will 
help us out as our barns and corn 
cribs are so near being empty. 

I often think of Mr./and Mrs. Corn- 
man, who so ably edited the RURAL 
WORLD, and I sometimes wonder 
what has become of them as we do 
not hear from them any more, but I 
presume they are engaged in some 
useful occupation and are too busy to 
favor us with any more of those good 
letters. Most likely they are well 
posted as to the affairs of the great 








be blessed with a long life of useful- 

ness and happiness. 

Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
RECIPES—SWEET CLOVER. 


By S. A. Bassett. 

I wish to say to Janetta Knight 
that I have used her kind of yeast 
for several years and found no other 
as handy and good, but did not know 
how it was started, as I got mine of 
a neighbor, and as she had done the 
same did not know how it was first 
started. I make my sponge as thick 
as I can stir it, and | think it does 
better, and more sugar does not hurt, 
but just improves it. If you want 
good bread never use any soda be- 
cause the starter smells a little sour, 
but just add a little more sugar to 
your bread. 


I have been much interested about 
sweet clover, even before I read Mrs. 
Mardis’ letter. We got a few pounds 
of seed the last days of September, 
and was told the seed shell was so 
tough that if it was rolled and 
crushed a little the seed would ger- 
minate sooner We thoroughly disked 
a piece of stubble ground that had not 
been plowed and then harrowed, 
sowed the seed and harrowed it in, 
and in four days the plants were up 
thick. I read that all I find on sweet 
clover and would like more. While 
our ground is not poor I think it 
would make it still better, and I know 
the pasture is good. I had read long 
ago that nothing would eat it, but 
there was a little on this farm years 
ago, and when the sheep would get 
to it they would soon eat it down. I 
would like ‘to know from those that 
have had the experience if the young 
plants started in the fall freeze out, 
and what is the best time to sow, fall 
or spring, and if sown in fall if it is 
best to cultivate the ground or sow 
on stubble ground and harrow in and 
let the standing trash be for protec- 


tion. AS ours was sowed close to 
the house and on clean ground our 


chickens got the best share of it be 
fore we fenced them out. 

I like to read all the letters on the 
Home page. I like them fine, all but 
about tobacco, which I think ought to 
go the same road as we wish intoxi- 
cating liquors to go, to be done away 
with entirely. I think much of C. D. 
Lyon's letters except the tobacco part. 
I don’t think there is any more good 
in tobacco than in whiskey except it 
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Strong 
Blood 


Or weak blood governs for good or 
ill every part of the body. The 
medicine that makes weak blood 
pure and strong is HOOD’S 
SARSAPARILLA. For over a 
third of a century it has been the 
leading blood purifier. 














doesn’t make people drunk, and I 
know we are all better off without 
whiskey. 

I have made quince jelly but not 
apple. I never could make hominy 
with soda. I have used the lye and 
think it nice, as I always soak all 
the lye out before cooking. 

Missouri. 





Written for the RURAL WORLD. 
MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 
By Old Hickory. 

The divorce question is one of the 
leading topics of today, and the true 
reason for this alarming increase of 
separations has not been fully de- 
termined, indeed, perhaps, it is not 
traceable to any one particular cause. 
How to prevent or check this awful 
evil is an important question, and if 
parents would be more careful in al- 
lowing their children to select their 
associates we believe a long step 
would have been taken in the right 
direction. Acquaintances are often 
made in childhood that ripen in 
matrimony. Therefore, when they 
are pliable and should be controllable 
under home and parental influence, 
guard and guide them carefully: 
keep a zealous, watchful eye over 
their associates on the street, in the 
school, at parties and all public 
gatherings. 

Perhaps another remedy would be 
a universal law forbidding divorced 
people from remarrying. 

Another remedy would be a law 
requiring the contracting parties to 
submit to a rigid physical examina- 
tion before asking for a license. This 
would at least tend to decrease the 
spread of insanity, cancer, tuberculo- 
sis and other hereditary diseases. It 
would be a safe custom if there were 
no law requiring it. At least, the 
contracting parties should inquire 
carefully as to the character and 
health of each other, and of their 
parents, taking special care to ascer- 
tain that there is no weakness or de- 
ficiency of any organ or function of 
the body, and no hereditary disease. 
Recent instances have been cited in 
the public press where this has been 
done. A case is in mind where a 
man took his wife back to her father 
soon after marriage, telling him he 
did not want her. The facts are not 
generally or definitely known, but it 
was supposed by some that she was 
physically deficient. They were nev- 
er divorced, at least she still bears 
his name, 

In the absence of law or custom as 
above cited, marriage is simply a lot- 
tery, only there are never any 
blanks—in getting a husband or wife 
something is drawn. 

On the other hand, matrimony is a 
divine ordinance or institution, and 
happy and blessed indeed is the un- 
ion having the blessing and sanction 
of Almighty God. 

It is a mistaken idea that a long 
drawn out courtship ‘and betrothal 
must intervene before marriage. 
Hundreds of instances are on record 
of marriage failures and most awful 
misfits resulting after long coursthip, 
while on the other hand as many 
successful and blissful unions have 








resulted after only a brief acquaint- 
ance and betrothal. But whether the 
acquaintance and courtship be long or 
short, happy and fortunate indeed the 
union having the approval of heaven 
and the sanction of the parents of the 
wedded pair. It is beautiful to note 
the zeal and confidence of the bride 
in entrusting her life and future to 
the man of her choice, often to leave 
parents and dear associates to go to 
some distant home among strangers. 
It is inspiring to see the faith and 
courage of the groom as he places 
his career and hopes in the keeping 
of the woman he adores, believing 
that without her companionship and 
influence existence and success would 
be impossible. 

To the fond parents come feelings 
of mingled sadness and joy—sadness 
in that the loved one has left the 
home nest as a child dependent 
upon their care and influence; joy— 
because they have gained a daughter 
or a son and have another dear one 
to cherish and love. It is indeed 
touching to observe the joyous readi- 
ness of the parents thus sharing the 
love and responsibility of their child 
to a wedded companion. As a rule 
a Christian should not marry an un- 
believer. 

It is not the large bank account, 
the costly ring, the gorgeous wedding, 
numerous presents and an elaborate 
outfit that insures future happiness 
and success but it is character, health, 
common sense, grit, abiding love and 
fidelity that are the real essentials 
in beginning the wedded life. Often 
lives possessing the latter qualifica- 
tions are forever kept apart and 
hopes blasted because they were wait- 
ing for the time in which to provide 
the former imaginary requirements. 

In establishing every home there 
should ever be the two bears—bear 
and forbear. Business perplexities, 
household duties, sickness and _  un- 
numbered anxieties are almost sure 
to arise that will test the most patient 
and loving, and it will often be dif- 
ficult to keep peaceful and sweet. 
Too much must not be expected of 
the other; the sun is always beyond 
the cloud, the sky will soon be bright, 
so be calm and do not let anger 
arise and hot, poisonous words follow. 

A newly wedded pair should not 
fail to read that masterpiece of Will 
Carleton’s, in Farm Festivals, “The 
First Settlers Story.” Their pioneer 
days, with attendant deprivation and 
suffering were too severe or the 
man’s charity too deficient, and the 
moral or lesson should be a warning 
and a help to all, for— 

“Boys flying kites haul in their white- 
winged birds; 
You can’t do that when you're flying 


words. 

‘Careful with fire’ is good advice, we 
know; : 

Careful with words is ten times 
doubly so. 

Thoughts unexpressed may some- 


times fall back dead; 
But God Himself can’t kill ‘em when 
they're said.” 


A certain noted beauty recently in- 
terviewed told us her secret of her 
youthful appearance. She states that 
about five years ago her face was 
covered with freckles and at inter- 
vals she had pimples, and along came 


an agent who was selling Beautiola | 


and The Beautiola Toilet Products, 
made by the Beautiola Company of 
St. Louis, Mo.. The agent explained 
what Beautiola would do _ for her 
beauty and she bought and used 
Beautiola with most pleasing results. 
Beautiola is trade marked and guar- 
anteed, and we have found it very 
satisfactory and take pleasure’ in 
recommending it to all who use toilet 
creams.—The Perfumer and Drug 
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HOURS OF SLEEP. 





One of the great mistakes of par- 
ents and those.who have charge of 
children is that they are likely to al- 
low the little ones too little time to 
sleep. With one excuse and another 
the youngsters are up later at night 
that they should be, and as they 
must be off to school betimes in the 
morning, and there are many duties 
to perform, they are called long be- 
fore they have finished their morning 
nap. Children, as a rule, ought to 


this they must be put to bed eariy 
enough at night so that they may get 
this amount of uninterrupted rest. 
But it is a difficult thing to give the 
children the amount of sleep they re 
quire because there is almost always 
something going on in the evening 





| Names Wanted 


sleep ten or eleven hours, and to do | 





These Bracelets are positively the best val- 
ues ever offered at the price. Guaranteed to 
give satisfaction. Secret joint and catch. 
Bright finish. Send $2.00 only. 
circular. M. B. BOWER JEWELRY Co., 

Holland Building. St. Louis, Mo. 





read our ad 
on last page 








that interests them. They plead and 
entreat to stay up just a little longer, 
and with a spirit of indulgence the 
parents yield. It is no wonder that 
children are nervous, fretful and dif- 
ficult to get along with 








PATTERNS FOR RURAL WORLD READERS. 
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9734. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in four sizes: 2, 4, 6 and 8 
years. It requires 3% yards of 36- 
inch material for a 6-year size 

9783. Girl’s Dress. 

Cut in five sizes: 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. It requires 3% yards of 44- 
inch material for an 8-year size. 

9754. Ladies’ Apron. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 6% yards of 
36-inch material for a medium size. 

9761. Lady’s Night Dress. 

Cut in three sizes: Small, medium 
and large. It requires 63-8 yards of 
36-inch material for a medium size. 

9745. Ladies’ Three-Piece Skirt. 

Cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 and 
30 inches waist measure. It requires 
3% yards of 44-inch material for a 24- 


inch size. Price 10c. 
9772. Ladies’ Blouse Waist in Coat 
Style. 


Cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40 and 
42 inches bust measure. It requires 
3 yards of 44-inch material for a 36- 
inch size. Price 10c. 

9774-9750. Ladies’ Coat Suit. 

Coat 9774 cut in five sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure. 
Skirt 9750 cut in five sizes: 22, 24, 
26, 28 and 30 inches waist measure. 
It requires 4 yards of 27-inch mate- 
rial for the coat, and 4% yards of 44- 
inch material for the skirt, for a me- 
dium size. This calls for two sepa- 
rate patterns, 10c for each pattern. 
9776. Dress for Misses and Small 

Women. 

Cut in four sizes: 14, 16, 17 and 18 
years. It requires 4% yards of 44- 
inch material for a 16-year size. Price 
10c. 





These patterns will be sent to RU- 
RAL WORLD subscribers for 10 cents 
each (silver or stamps). 

If you want more than one pattern, 
send 10 cents for each additional pat- 
tern desired. 

Fill out this coupon and send it to 
COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 821 Hol- 
land Building, St. Louis, Mo.: 





Pattern No.............- ne Years 
San AR, Waltt....ccccecesivsesd in, 
NORE  -..-2.2.02 00050 

Address .. 





In ordering patterns for Waist, give 
bust measure only; for Skirts, give 
waist measure only; for children give 
age only; while for patterns for Aprons 
say, large, small or medium. 
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Horseman 


Walnut Hall leads the list of trot- 
ting sires of new performers for 1913. 











Miss Loula Long, of Kansas City, 
was a frequent winner at the National 
Horse Show. 





A. B. McLaughlin, at Sedalia, Mo., 
recently purchased a fine Astral King 
filly from the well-known breeders 
Houchin & Anderson, at Jefferson 
City, Mo. 





Arch Hancock of Mt. Leonard, Mo., 
closed the racing season with what 
looks like a 2:06 pacer for next year 
in the four-year-old Black Beazley, by 
Beazley, p, 2:12. 





The Kentucky Saddle Horse Co., at 
Sedalia, Mo., is arranging for another 
big season in the stud with their 
Prince Rupert (own brother to Ches- 
ter Dare) and Augusta Chief, a son of 
Montgomery Chief. These two had 
a very satisfactory patronage last sea- 
son. 





American horse breeding is increas- 
ing at the rate of a million horses a 
year, but how small a proportion of 
them are good in any market classes. 
The growing demand for better horses 
at home and abroad is still crying 
horse famine. We must breed better 
horses to suit the market demands. 





According to the 1913 Red Book of 
Missouri, Audrain county shipped out 
more than 4,000 head of horses, and 
mules during 1912. Live stock to the 
value of $128,207,197 was marketed by 
the entire state during that year. 
There were 102,365 freight cars used 
in hauling this vast array of live 
stock. 





S. J. Miller, Kirksville, Mo., bought 
a dandy weanling colt at the recent 
auction sale of saddle horses by Thur- 
man and Peters, the Kentucky breed- 
ers. The youngster is by All Peavine, 
dam by Chester Dare 10. Another 
purchase was a weanling by Rexall 
Prince, dam by Chester Dare 10. He 
also secured the yearling filly, Ar- 
butus Maid, a beautiful chestnut by 
Bourbon’s Best. 


Lee Turner, the breeder at Glasgow, 
Mo., that bred and owned Whisprites, 
winner of the Missouri State Fair fu- 
turity this year, has sent to trainer 
Andy Holmes, at Marshall, Mo., a full 
sister to be developed that is starting 
off all right. Both are by the dead 
Gentry Allerton and are the making 
of good trotters when fully developed. 
Slats, another Gentry Allerton mare 
owned by Mr. Turner, was also sent 
to the same trainer. 





MISSOURI SADDLERS 
GO TO UTAH. 





H. A. Greenwell, of Lakenan, Mo., 
recently sold to Ivins and Gothenburg, 
or Salt Lake City, Utah, two fine sad- 
dle stallions and three fillies, at a 
price involving several thousand dol- 
lars, the exact amount paid for the 
animals being withheld. 

Mr. A. W. Ivins, a millionaire, of 
Salt Lake, came to Mr. Greenwell’s 
stables after visiting a number of 
farms in Missouri and after looking 
over Mr. Greenwell’s stock, bought 
Crystal McDonald 4866, a three-year- 
old stallion, and the three fillies, 
Sweet Adaline, by Star McDonald; 
Zanna Mae, by Foss McDonald, and 
Thelma Greenwell, by Star McDonald, 
second, aged 3 and 2 years. Mr. Iv- 
ins bought for -Gothenburg, Elliston 
McDonald 5234, by Star McDonald. 

Mr. Greenwell has also sold his 
young filly by Rex Monroe, to H. H. 
Clark, of Wayne City, Ill., for $300. 





L. E. CLEMENT’S 
WEEKLY LETTER. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The his- 
tory of the trotting horse in Lawrence 
county began with the advent of Mer- 
chant 599 in 1880. Merchant and Nut- 


wood 600 were sold from Woodburn 
farm, in Kentucky, about the same 
time, both by Belmont 64, the dame of 
Merchant, Lady Mambrino by Mam- 
brino Chief 11, also produced to Al- 
mont, Alice, dam of Acolyte 2:21, by 
Onward. Thomas T. Turner of St. 
Louis owned Merchant when he sired 
Monitor, one of the really great horses 
of Missouri. He was in Lawrence 
county ten years and left nothing, with 
his sale at 19, to his breeder, Capt. R. 
Todhunter of Lafayette county. He 
sired Nettlewood 2:16%, and the dams 
of several, among them Anona that se- 
cured the world’s record for two-year- 
old pacers on a half-mile track. In 
1881 I brought in Bair 1689, son of 
Bayard 53, best son of Pilot, Jr., and 
sire of 9 trotters and 6 pacers, among 
them Kitty Bayard 2:12%, world’s rec- 
ord for trotters on a half-mile track, 
when made, August 6th, 1880. 


Today Bayard’s daughters have pro- 
duced more than the daughters of Pil- 
ot, Jr., and all his other sons. Bair’s 
dam Kitty Morrill was the dame of 
Goodwood 2:23%, 4106, a successful 
Missouri sire, and sire of Crostimber, 
sire of Little Dan 2:19% in 1913 in the 
stud at Halltown in Lawrence county. 


The first standard bred stallion bred 
in the county to sire speed was Buller 
4944, sire of Pete Thunderbolt, p.. 
2:144%. Buller was by Trumpeter 1848, 
dam Fanny Turner by Merchant. Later 
I brought in Resumption, son of Blue 
Bull and sire of the dam of King of 
the Ozarks, by Carlon C., son of Ben 
McGregor and in the stud at Peirce 
City, Mo., owned by B. H. Manlove. 
About 1886 I induced P. J. Lehnhard, 
a banker and trader, to buy from Hen- 
ry C. Sando, Olney, Ill., Meadowbrook, 
brother to Algath (4) 2:23, by Cuyler, 
dam Haroldine, by Harold. He sold 
him to Calvin Huntington, of Ft. Scott, 
Kans., a retired sugar magnate, who 
bred from him Merrybrook 2:24%4, and 
his brother Cuybrook, sire of Babrook 
?:09%. At the same time I picked for 
a brood mare sire, Pilot Mambrino 632, 
dam Santa Maria by Pilot, Jr. Mr. 
Lehnhard went on to New Jersey and 
brought him to Peirce City, where he 
sired from a non-standard daughter of 
the non-standard horse Bolt, by Ab- 
dallah 15, the gray gelding Harry W. 
2:25. His dam was bred to Ben Mc- 
Gregor and produced a filly that as a 
weanling, nearly cut one of her hind 
feet off on a plow share. She was sold 
to a farmer, neighbor, who bred her 
to Anteros and got a horse colt, and 
bred back. I had them registered and 
sold them to the helper on the engine 
from Pleasanton, Kans., to Rich Hill, 
Mo., a short branch of the Frisco. He 
bred her to Happy Riley, sire of Riley 
B, 2:04, that was owned by his engi- 
neer, and she brought the dam of 
Red Trotter by Red Prince, son of 
Red Wilkes, now in the stud at Au- 


rora, Mo. She passed to F. L. Tem- 
pleton of Bolivar, who sold her 
to L. F. Coleman of § Aurora, 


Missouri, with her 14th filly at side. 
Gratt 2:02%, and Red Prince, and I 
think by Maltoon, son of Mambrino 
Russell. She will be bred to R. Am- 
bush 2:09%. 

Twenty-five years ago mares made 
standard by the accident of producing 
speed, were thought more of than 
they are now, when the year book 
shows 226 pages devoted to mares that 
have produced more than one. In 1888 
I brought Harvester 3648, son of Ham- 
bletonian 10, to Lawrence county, the 
only son of his ever kept in Missouri, 
so far as I know. He sired the gray 
pacer Frank M. 2:20, out of a daughter 





of Bair 1689, both Frank M. His dam 
was bred by A. H. Kniswern, one mile 
southeast of Monett, Mo. In 1883 I 
bought of J. M. Leet of Maryville, 
Mo., Coramont, by Herschel, dam 
Cora by Blue Bull, a coming two-year- 
old. His dam Cora was a sister to 
Beauty 2:28. In his three-year-old 
form I traded him for a Holt county, 
Neb., 160-acre farm. In 1886 I went 
to Sparta, Wis., and got the three-year- 
old colt Victorene 12627, sire of Ath- 
ente 2:291%4, dam of Royal Hall 2:19%, 
the fastest two-year-old trotter on 
half-mile track of 1918. I got him be- 
cause he was the first stallion I ever 
saw with nine great brood mares in 
his pedigree (they are common now), 
but at that time he was the first, and 
no stallion approaching his breeding 
had ever been kept in the county. I 
had all the mares I wanted him to 
serve at $50—the first horse that ever 
stood in the county at that money. 
Hinder Wilkes, sire of 49 trotters and 
pacers, is the only one I remember 
since John Manlove went to Rush- 
ville, Ind., and bought from his breed- 
er a double gaited colt by Ajax, son 
of Hambletonian, out of Maggie 
Wiley (dam of Edna L., 2:29%4), by 
Blue Bull. I saw John Blacklidge drive 
the dam of Allen B., 2:20%, out of 
Maggie Wiley, a mile in 2:36, eleven 
days after weaning her foal. There 
were never but few horses bred like 
Blacklidge, by a son of Hambleton- 
ian 10 out of a producing daughter 
of Blue Bull. A son sired the dam 
of Little Dan, 2:19%, and he has a 
daughter that can pace into the list 
at any time. , 


The late Dr. Wardick Fenton, a 
dentist, bought a sister to Raven 
Sprague, 2:19%, and Lottie Raven 
(dam of Little Raven, 2:19%), sold at 
Kansas City by John M. Grant for 
$3,000 as a brood mare, and got Star 
of Lawrence in the stud at Foristadt 
in Lawrence County, and Velrat (that 
can trot any good half mile track 
in 2:25). 


Lawrence County has never bred a 
colt to take a 2:30 or better record 
trotting. The collector o* Barton bred 
Norahma by Egolite, son of Onward 
three times to Kiosk, best speed sir- 
ing son of Kremlin 2:07%, and got 
two fillies, one he sold at weaning 
time for $400, the other filly he gave 
his son and when the horse colt was a 
yearling I traded a jack for him for 
W. C. Bagle, now living near Miller in 
the north part of the county. No horse 
as well bred was ever brought into 
the county up to that time. As I 
stated a week ago, none as well bred 
has ever been brought in except Kas- 
trel Boy 58079. His sire Kastrel was 
sold from Allen Farm as a yearling, 
went into the stud in Illinois and was 
bought and brought to Springfield the 
year the Queen City track was laid 
out in town lots, and Monroe Miles 
drove him with less than sixty days 
work in 2:25. His dam, Brava 2:14%, 
is one of the best daughters of Baron 
Wilkes, his second dam was undoubt- 
edly the best daughter of Volunteer 55 
and has five in the list. Ivan Kink 
has a colt by him that seems to be in 
a class by himself at Springfield. 


Lawrence county will do what she 
never has done, sire and develop trot- 
ting race horse speed. We have had 
horses that have not yet shown any- 
thing, among them Rubenstein, 2:39, 
son of Durango. Gasconade Chief, a 
grandson of Rubenstein, p., 2:05%, 
fastest son of Baren Wilkes. No 
Hells, a Gambetta Wilkes horse, in the 
stud at Halltown, with Crosstimber. 
With one or more meetings in the 
county in 1914 some of them will 
show up. Such a horse as King of 
Barton by Kiosk and Kastrel Boy by 
Kastrel do not belong, in the class of 
ten or fifteen dollar sires, bred as 
they are. If they start there they will 
not stay long, for both will sire speed. 








Don’t take chances with vin, 

curb, ringbone, bony guowthe, t, 

or any form of lameness, Use the 
pearciiable remedy— 







Its ye is testified 
to by thousands of 
users, At druggists 
61 a bottle; 6 for 6, 
Ask your druggist 
for book, “Treatise 
on the Horse.” Write 


Dr. B. 3. Kendall Co, 
Enosburg Falls, Vt. 










ABSORBINE 


will reduce inflamed, swollen 
Joints, Sprains, Bruises, Soft 
Bunches; Heals Boils, Poll 
Evil, Quittor, Fistula, or 
any unhealthy sore 
quickly as it is a positive antiseptic 
and germicide. Pleasant to use; does 
not blister under bandage or re- 
move the hair and you can wor’ 
the horse. $2.00 per bottle, deliv. 
ered. Book7 K free. 
ABSORBINE, JR.. antiseptic liniment for mankind, 
Reduces Painful, Swollen Veins, Goitre, Wens, Strains, 
Bruises, stops pain and inflammation. Price $1.00 per bottle 
at dealers or delivered. Will tell you more if you write, 
Manufactured, only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P.O. F., 58 Temple St., Springfield, Mass. 


Horsemen Here’s Your Chance! 


LESS THAN HALF PRICE! 
FARRIERY 


The Art of Shoeing Horses 


Everyone who owns a horse should have a 
copy of “Shoeing Horses,” by R. Boylston 
Hall, who has been engaged in “balancing” 
the feet of horses for over 45 years. The 
author is now 74 years old and wishes te 
dispose of some 300 books at a price whioh 
will enable horse owners to buy without 
hesitation. The author wants to do some 
good in the way of increased comfort to the 
horse, and we have arranged to take the 
entire edition and send them to horse own- 
ers with a yearly subscription to COLMAN’S 
RURAL WORLD for $1.25. Send in you 
order at once, as they won't last long. 

Addreps COLMAN’S RURAL WORLD, 

$21 Holland Building, St. Louis, Me 


Forest Grove, Oregon, March 15, 1913. 
Mr. R. Boylston Hall, 
40 State St., Room 43, Boston: 

Dear Sir—I wish to apologize for not se- 
knowledging receipt of your book on Horse 
Shoeing before. Your book arrived just as I 
was moving, and I didn’t have time till a 
few days ago to read it. You certainly de- 
serve full credit for your work and the con- 
gratulationy of every horse owner. The easy 
and clear way you explain your principles 
makes it a book that everybody can read 
and understand, this alone being worth more 
than all the treatises written on that sub- 
ject so far. Hoping that you are getting 
all the credit due to you, and again thank- 
ing you for remembering me, I am, yours 
very truly. (Signed) C. P. McoCAN 

































eon ARMY AUCTION BARGAINS 


= Saddles. .$3,00 up| New Uniforms + $1.50 up 
J Army Revolvers. 1.65 
Team Harness....21.85 “| ‘‘ Rptg. Rifles .. 
Mea Leggins, Pair .... .18 “| “Swords ...... 
meme Tents............ 8.85 “ | “7 ShotCarbines 2.95 “ 
Pave Colts Cal. 45, Revolvers....$7.50 up. Cartridges 1¢e 
ime Sp’tield Mauser Sp’t’g Rifle 11.85 Cartridges 2¢ ea. 
Army Breech Loading Rifle 98. Cartridges 2¢ ea. 
42) Lar, CYCLOPEDIA CATALOGUE. Over 5,000 ilive- 





Bridles 90 ** 





1.48 * 
35° 





. 2 o page 

=| trations. Best Book PUBLISHED ON WAR’ WEAPONS. mae! 
“ 5e_stampe, 

Francis Bannerman, 501 Rroadway, New York Cit 

















SNOW, BEFORE FROST, 
KILLED HORSE. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The 
cause of the death of this horse 
should be} published far and wide. 
There may be some farmers who 
know that frosted vegetation of some 
kinds are poisonous to certain anl- 
mals, but I venture there is 99 of 
every 100 do not know frosted sweet 
potato vines will kill a horse. I have 
grown sweet potatoes and kept horses 
ever since I was old el.ough to han- 
dle either, and I admit I never heard 
of such a thing before. I had dug 
the most of our sweet potatoes be- 
fore the snow came. I had been 
mowing off the vines and taking them 
to the stock at the barn for several 
days before the snow, and the cow, 
had been allowed to go to the bed 
and eat most of the leaves off the 
vines, and they didn’t show signs of 
frost. In fact there were few vines 
there. The snow came on the night 
of the 19th of October and I finished 
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plowing out the potatoes on the even- 
ing of the 20th. I let the horse eat 
some of the vines while I was picking 
up the potatoes, and he took sick 
some time that night, broke the barn 
door down and was lying down flat in 
the pasture next morning. 

We called the veterinarian, who 
came atout 10 o’clock and administer- 
ed treatment, but from that time on 
the weather was so inclement and the 
veterinarian being in rather poor 
health, he did not see the horse any 
more, but we followed his instructions 
to a letter. The cause was never 
removed and death came in 44 hours 
after eating the frosted vines. 

One of our nearest neighbors (Judge 
Swink) had his sweet potato vines all 
mowed and piled up with a pitch fork 
sticking in the top ready to throw 
them into his jack lot, but he had 
forgotten them that evening. My wife 
met him in the postoffice next day and 
told him the condition our horse was 
in, which saved him a good big doc- 
tor bill, if not a goodly number of his 
young jacks. E. W. GEER. 





BAD HORSE HABITS. 





A horseman writing of the bad hab- 
its of horses says that they can gen- 
erally be broken by intelligent man- 
agement, and adds: 

“A very troublesome habit is that 
of halter-breaking. Oncea horse finds 
he can break the halter he is ever- 
lastingly at it. To cure the habit is 
not nearly so easy as to keep the 
horse from learning it. However, two 
tried remedies for halter-breakers are 
herein given: Horses that are inclined 
to pull and break their halters when 
fastened in the stall have often been 
cured in the following way: Two 
straps are lightly attached to a rope 
which passes through a ring fastened 
in the end of the halter-strap. The 
halter-strap passes through a ring in 
the stall. If a horse endeavors to go 
backward suddenly he finds that the 
harder he pulls the greater is the 
tendency to draw his fore legs from 
under him. A few attempts will cure 
even the worst halter-puller. Another 
simple and effective method is worked 
out by the use of a long rope. One 
end of the rope is first fastened 
through the lower ring in the halter, 
back between the front legs, then over 
the back and down under the belly, 
between the front legs again and up 
through the ring to the other end and 
then tied to the halter. The halter- 
breaker will soon find a surprise in 
store for him when he leans back 
against the rope, as the pull comes on 
his back instead of on the rope,” 





HORSE SKIN AILMENTS. 





Idle horses that are heavily fed, 
under-exercised and inadequately 
groomed during the winter months 
often rub their tails and manes bad- 
ly in spring. Dr. A. S. Alexander of 
the College of Agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin says that this 
habit usually indicates a bad condi- 
tion of the blood and skin, resulting 
from the causes mentioned. 

The skin at the roots of the tail 
and mane scales off more freely and 
rapidly than on other parts of the 
body, and unless the horse is groom- 
ed thoroughly, these scales clog the 
skin and produce irritation. If at the 
same time, and this is frequently the 
case, the horse is infested with pin- 
worms of the rectum, the itching be- 
comes intense. 

When a horse commences to rub 
its tail and mane, it should be fed 
lightly and worked freely. The horse 
must be cleaned thoroughly and kept 
ciean, while the hair and skin at the 
tail and mane should be scrubbed 
with soap and hot water. The wash- 
ed parts should then be dried thor- 
oughly with sawdust, and a healing 





lotion applied to control the itching 
and soothe the inflamed skin. 
Flowers of sulphur and sweet oil, 
mixed to the consistency of cream, 
with an ounce of coaltar dip added 
to each pint of the mixture, is a sim- 
ple and good application. This lotion 
should be rubbed well into the roots 
of the hair. It should not be washed 
off, but repeated every three days. 





WORMS IN HORSES. 





Horses have different kinds of 
worms inhabiting different parts of 
the intestines and requiring some- 
what different treatments. If those 
who call on the Experiment Station 
for information on the subject could 
give more specific information, de- 
scribing the worms, or would send us 
a sample, we could sive more definite 
advice concerning treatment. There 
is no one specific or best treatment 
for worms. It is a good plan to keep 
a mixture of equal parts of salt and 
sifted hardwood ashes constantly be- 
fore horses. 

For the white worms §ix to twelve 
inches long, and other common worms 
living free in the intestines, try the 
following treatment: First give a 
mild physic, such as a pint to a quart 
of raw linseed oil. Feed little or no 
hay for three days. On the fourth day 
give two to three ounces, that is, from 
five to seven tablesponfuls, of tur- 
pentine in a pint of raw linseed oil. 
Repeat the same dose of turpentine 
and linseed oil on the fifth day, and 
repeat the whole process beginning on 
the fifteenth day from the start. 

This dose is for a thousand-pound 
horse and should be given about in 
proportion to weight. Judgment should 
be used concerning the condition and 
strength of the horse and how easily 
any particular horse is affected by 
cathartic medicines. Never give a se- 
vere physic to any horse that is thin 
and weak.—M. H. Reynolds, Veterina- 
rian, University Farm, St. Paul. 





STUMBLING HORSES. 





Some horses are naturally addicted 
to stumbling, others acquire the fault, 
and still others have the stumbling 
habit thrust upon them, says an ex- 
change. In the first, it is almost in- 
curable, but the second and third 
causes can be remedied by the rider 
or driver. If the ground is rough or 
uneven, horses with a low action are 
prone to stumble. 

Other horses which are naturally 
slipshod, generally stumble because 
they do not lift their feet high enough 
from the ground. Laziness is another 
cause for stumbling, and horses that 
are heavy in front, or whose fore legs 
are weak or unsound, have the same 
fault. Very often carelessness on the 
part of the driver causes a horse to 
stumble. This makes it necessary al- 
ways to bear in mind the value of 
keeping the horses well in hand and 
sufficiently collected. If the habit is 
due to laziness, it can often be cured 
by riding or driving the horse over 
rough ground until he has been brok- 
en of the fault. But in all cases the 
cure rests with the driver or rider. 

The most sure-footed of horses is 
bound to stumble at times, but this 
can be reduced to a minimum by keep- 
ing a tight rein. A slack rein is of- 
ten the sole cause for stumbling. If 
fatigue is the cause extra care must 
be taken to keep the horse well up to 
the- bit. No good horseman will ever 
take chances of his horse stumbling 
by allowing a slack rein. Stumbling 
is not only an annoying habit, but it 
often results in serious injury and 
many times in the total disability of 
the animal. While a habitual tenden- 
cy to stumble often does not admit of 
a cure, the average case can be pre- 
vented by the methods suggested 
above. 


JACKSON, MO., NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The old 
saying one extreme follows another 
holds good for the weather this sea- 
son, 1913. The three summer months 
were extremely hot and dry. Since 
September 12th it has been the re- 
verse, too much rain. October gave 
us a touch of winter, many a bushel 
of sweet potatoes were bit. It has 
been a fine fall on growing crops, such 
as wheat, grass, rye. I sowed patches 
of each, have pasture. Corn all gath- 
ered. It was better than expected. 
Most farmers have enough to do them. 

After the rain, or September 15th, 
I sowed my large garden in rye and 
turnips. Have plenty of turnips to do 
me. They are small but finely fia- 
vored. A 20-acre joining me has hard 
luck. The past five years three dif- 
ferent city men have lived on it. 
Come out going to make their stake 
raising hogs and chickens. After one 
year they quit saying there is noth- 
ing to it. A good part of the 20 acres 
are gullies and thickets. It never has 
manure, peas, grass, clover, rye or 
wheat sown on it, just patches of best 
land in corn. 

November 7th and 8th the Cape 
Girardeau County Corn and Produce 
Show was held at Jackson, Mo. If 
anything, the exhibits were finer and 
more of them than ever. 

October 30-31 the Southeast Mis- 
souri exhibit of products was held at 
Dexter. Entries were made by eight 
counties. Cape Girardeau county was 
a close second. A paper says the 
prizes were distributed, each county 
taking home at least one blue ribbon. 
Cape county won greatest share of 
corn premiums. 

Kansas has a level-headed Supreme 
Court. An item in a paper says the 
Kansas anti-affinity law, which pro- 
vides a penitentiary sentence for a 
man who deserts his wife and children 
was upheld by the State Supreme 
Court last week. The court directed 
that J. B. Waller of McPherson coun- 
ty must go to prison for deserting his 
wife. In defending his case Waller 
contended that the law was only for 
poor people, where the wife had been 
left in poverty. The Court said that 
it applied to the rich as well as the 
poor. Missouri needs such a law and 
needs it enforced. 

Some of the farmers are ready to 
kill hogs soon as the weather gets 
cool enough. Others want to plow for 
next year’s oat and corn crop. Eggs 
are scarce and good prices. Cause, 
old hens moulting, pullets not com- 
menced to laying. My own little flock 
are holding up to last year’s record. 
To date, November 24, 6,010 eggs, lack- 
ing 26 eggs of being my last year’s 
number. Weather warm and cloudy. 

I enjoy reading Mr. C. D. Lyon’s let- 
ters, for one can see they are from a 
practical, experienced farmer. He 
gives us cold, hard, actual facts. 

Jackson, Mo. W. O. PENNEY. 





KENTUCKY NOTES. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Day after 
Thanksgiving, Nov. 28. Thanksgiving 
day proved a drizzly, dark day,:as it 
stayed this way 2all day and night, 
raining some heavier drops occasional- 
ly even during the night. Two of the 
boys have gone on a hunting trip ten 
miles away. 

We have installed a cream separa- 
tor. The milk is given to the shoats 
while warm. Already the pigs show 
the good of milk feeding. We had 
been shipping whole milk, but as our 
route would hardly pay the driver 
during cold weather to haul the milk, 
we concluded to use a separator. In 
this way our income will not drop off 
from the milk. It will save our corn, 
and it will make our shoats grow into 





money more rapidly, and altogether 





Better and better! 
heavier galvanizing. Positively does not 
chip nor crack. More years of fence life. 


Best news is, 


No extra cost to you. More farm profits. 


More good news is, perfectly uniform 
fabric. Improved automatic machinery, 
the reason. No extra cost to you. Larger 
business enables us to keep down prices. 

Your choice of Bessemer or Open 
Hearth Steel. You get equally big wales 
in either case. Get catalog. 


Dealers everywhere. See them. 


FRANK BAACKES, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Sales Agent 
American Steel & Wire 
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we think it will prove a paying invest- 
ment to use a cream separator. The 
more of what we produce on the farm 
and keep there usually brings better 
returns. It is, and has always been 
my aim to make dairymen out of my 
boys; that is to say those who would 
care to farm. And by slow degrees 
we are coming nearer to it. 


Where there are lots of cattle there 
should be lots of hogs to use up the 
milk, and chickens and turkeys, too, 
to bring nice fryers, eggs and cash. 
The meat supply will not be overrun 
for a while we think, and it will be 
safe to raise cattle for the milk prod- 
uce, as milk is in greater demand than 
ever. Sweet clover surely will graze 
the cattle. Grow it, friends, and you 
will not be sorry, for cattle graze on 
it from early spring till late in the 
fall and they keep in good condition. 

As stated, this is Nov. 28. I have 
just been in the garden and found 
several nice large heads of snow 
white cauliflower. I left some uncut 
when I gathered my last lot just to 
see if it would survive the freeze, and 
I am certainly surprised. I did not 
know this plant was so hardy. 

I also had covered my pansies with 
leaves and canvas and have had blos- 
some therefrom almost daily. I never 
had so much pleasure before from 
pansies. Every farmer’s wife who 
loves flowers ought to grow these. It 
only took 5c worth of seed, but this 
small investment has certainly repaid 
itself many times. Some time I will 
give you a picture of my home if you 
care to see it. With the best of wish- 
es for your success and happiness, I 
close. MRS. J. T. MARDIS. 





TEXT CALENDARS. 


A beautifully printed thirteen-page 
Gospel Text Calendar for 1914, in 
colors, published by H. S. Hallman, 
Berlin, Ont., has been received. The 
calendar containg on the front page a 
large half-tone picture of Christ heal- 
ing the sick; a well-selected Bible 
Text for each day of the month for 
twelve months, and the monthly Cal- 
endar in large figures at the end of 
each sheet; also a 200 year calendar 
on the inside cover. It is a fine 
calendar to hang up on the wall for 
daily reference. The price is 25c. each, 
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Must Be Co-operators” 








Place of National Meeting 
Changed to Grund Hotel, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We wart 
every delegate and visitor to the 
national meeting of the Equity Union 
to take notice that the PLACE has 
been changed to Grund Hotel, Kansas 
City, Kansas, Dec, 17th, 9:00 a. m. 
The cause will be explained in the 
convention, 

All delegates and visitors must take 
trolley car UPSTAIRS at Union De- 
pot, Kansas City, Mo. Take Minne- 
sola avenue, Quindaro Blvd. or 
Chelsea-University trolley car, and 
get off at Sixth street and Minnesota 
avenue, where all go upstairs to Mer- 
cantile Club rooms, where you will 
register and be assigned to hotel. 
Get this word to your delegates with- 
out fail. C. O. DRAYTON, 





CO-OPERATION BACKED BY A 
NATIONAL UNION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: Local co- 
operation is certainly beneficial to ev- 
ery community, if it is on the Equity 
Union principle of the greatest good 
to the greatest number. 

We find many localities where there 
is co-operation of the FEW to the 
sorrow of the MANY. This kind of 
co-operation will not unite the people. 
It will antagonize them against the 
privileged class. 

But the wrongs and enemies of each 
community are often found higher up 
than their own locality. 

The meat, flour, sugar, coffee, 
match, nail, oil, machine and many 
other trusts are national in scope and 
intermingled and interlocked togeth- 
er. No one locality has any power to 
cope with these gigantic national and 
international combinations in the 
business world. 

Every farmers’ elevator company 
and people’s co-operative store needs 
a strong national union back of it to 
carry on a continual campaign of or- 
ganization and education in that com- 
munity by literature and lectures on 
the principles of true blue, golden 
rule co-operation: Every country mar- 
ket ought to be surrounded by a peo- 
ple whose minds and hearts are 
steeped in the principles of the Equi- 
ty Union. As these grand principles 
are instilled into the minds of the 
people they will not only support lo- 
cal but national co-operation and final- 
ly reach right up to the real source 
of all of our economic difficulties. 
While thousands of other farmers’ 
stores have failed in our country, the 
Grange Mercantile Co. at Olathe, 
Kansas has succeeded since 1876. It 
started on a capital of $785, of which 
$400 was a loan. To-day its capital 
is $100,000 and for years it has been 
the largest co-operative store in the 
country. We believe the success of 
this store, while hundreds of others 
failed, was due principally to the fact 
that Johnson County, Kansas, has 18 
chartered Granges with 1,340 active 
members. Only Grange members can 
be stockholders. Each member reads 
a Grange paper. They meet regular- 


ly. There has been a continual cam- 
paign of education in that Grange 








county. Their local co-operation was 
backed by a national organization. 

We want every Equity Union mem- 
ber to talk for the National Union. 
We must broaden out our members in 
mind and spirit till they get at least 
a glimpse of the wonderful possibili. 
ties of the Equity Union as a Na- 
tional organization. 

The dollar a year dues is nothing 
compared with the great protection 
and benefits of a national union to 
each individual member. If hundreds 
of thousands of farmers will unite 
and support the National Equity 
Union then every Local Equity Ex- 
change will be strengthened and 
every individual member protected. 
An organizing, educating force will 
be at work continually, stimulating 
and encouraging more and more co- 
operation in each community where 
Iequity Union exists. 

Every national meeting will bring 
the leaders together, make them ac- 
quainted and work out plans of na- 
tional co-operation with millions of 
dollars annually to our members. We 
want every Local Union in the United 
States represented without fail in our 
National convention December 17th 
and 18th, also every member is invit- 
ed as a visiting delegate. 

C. O. DRAYTON, President. 





ARE THEY ORGANIZED? 





Editor RURAL WORLD: My mem- 
ory extends back to 1864 very clear- 
ly, and recall that in the fall of that 
year father engaged a man to haul 
12,000 feet of logs to a mill, two 
niles away, and to haul the lumber 
back home, at 33% cents per hun- 
dred feet, and the man said that he 
made good wages at it. The sawmill 
man charged 40 cents per hundred 
feet for sawing, and with one assist- 
ant cut 5,000 feet per day on a $450 
sawmill, so he certainly ought to 
have been satisfied. 

Five years ago I hired some men 
to haul logs, three and a half miles, 
over a good road, paying them 50 
cents per hundred feet and hauling 
the lumber home myself. They av- 
eraged $4.50 per day for a man and 
team, and the mill man charged me 
50 cents per hundred for sawing. 

Three weeks ago I engaged a man 
to haul some logs three and a half 
mites, and he charges me 60 cents 
for hauling, the mill 60 cents for 
sawing. 

In 1864 the lumber would have 
sold at $1 per hundred feet, five 
years ago $1.25 per hundred and to- 
day $1.50 per hundred board feet. 

When I remonstrated with the log 
haulers and mill man over the rise 
in their charges, they both reminded 
me that lumber had gone up 25 cents 
per hundred in five years, and as I 
have no lumber for sale, cutting it 
for farm uses out of common timber 
—maple, beech and sycamore—they 
take the advance in price of five 
years. 

Baling straw and hay has come 
into general practice here only in the 
past six years, and eight years ago 
the men owning balers charged 75 
cents per ton for hay, $1 per ton for 
straw, and two years ago the price 
went up to $1 for hay and $1.25 for 





‘ . ae 
straw, and this season the price is 
$1.25 for hay, $1.50 for straw. 


A few years ago the baler men 
furnished all their own teams, now 
we have to furnish team half day 
about with them, and they used to 
furnish feeder, tie men and driver, 
now only feeder and tie man. I 
worked three days at straw baling 
last week and the average day's out- 
put was something over ten tons, or 
$15 a day for two men, an old team 
and a baler that cost 225 three 
years ago. 

As with the lumber, we are not 
selling straw, simply baling it for 
convenience in use, but if we did in- 
tend it for sale the increased price 
would not much more than pay our 
extra expense. 

Are these fellows, log haulers and 
other teamsters, saw mill men and 
baler men organized, and do they fol- 
low every rise in prices of lumber or 
hay with a corresponding rise in 
their charges? 

Indiana. OLD EQUITY MAN. 
SMALL PAY FOR LARGE CROPS. 

Editor RURAL WORLD: We have 
another demonstration of a discour- 
aging price for a large crop of fine 
quality. The crop reporting board of 
the Bureau of Statistics shows that 
our 1913 wheat crop is 753,233,000 
bushels and on Noy. Ist, 1913, was 
worth 77c a bushel or about $580,- 
000,000, while the crop of 1912 was 
only 730,267,000 bushels and was 
worth on Nov. Ist, 1912, 83.8 cents a 
bushel, or about $612,000,000. So it 
seems that our wheat farmers gave 
away twenty million bushels of wheat 
in 1913 and were fined thirty-two mil- 
lion dollars for raising it. 

This was not caused by 
duction. The 


overpro- 
1913 crop will all be 
needed. The reduction of the tariff 
has nothing to do with it. Other 
countries will not ship wheat to a 
country with a surplus. We do not 
hunt a market for our wheat in 
Argentina or Austria or Russia, where 
they have a surplus. 

The natural law of supply and de- 
mand did not cause the slump in 
price in 1913, because there is a 
natural demand for every bushel of 
the 1913 crop. The low price in 1913 


is not caused by low-priced flour or} 


feed. Flour is a good stiff, steady 
price, and very little lower than in 
1912, and bran is retailing at Green- 
ville, Ill, for $1.40 per hundred 
pounds at this writing. 

The railroads did not lower their 
rates any on wheat in 1913. The com- 
mission men did not come down on 
their price. The millers did not grind 
the crop any cheaper. The 1913 crop 
was not handled any cheaper by the 
wholesalers or ‘retailer! ‘The con- 
sumers are now buying milling prod- 
ucts but little cheaper. Why should 
all these middle classes get millions 
of dollars more for handling the 1913 
wheat crop than they received for 
the 1912 crop and the wheat farmers 
receive thirty-two million dollars less 
for producing it? 

Brother farmer, put on your think- 
ing cap and think why this is. What 
is the principal cause for this condi- 
tion? The Equity Text Book gives 
the cause and the remedy. Send ten 
two-cent stamps for it and read care- 
fully. Get your neighbors to read 
it. The Equity Union is uniting one 
hundred or more good farmers @ 
each of 100 good country markets 
mostly in the grain sections. 

Our Exchanges are,’ demonstrating 
the principles of true blue golden rule 
c -operation which unites the people 
and keeps them united. Unite the 
wheat growers under one national 
head in the Equity Union, and get 
them to read the same co-operative 
paper weekly and attend an Equity 
Union meeting in their various towns 





monthly and they will quit selling the 
large crops of fine quality for millions 
of dollars less money than small crops 
of inferior quality. 

The Equity Union unites a large 
per cent of the best farmers at each 
good market and keeps them united. 
They build their capital up till every 
member owns one hundred dollars. 
The people are sovereign in our 
Union. They are educated and fitted 
to rule. Our members are loyal. They 
support their own system. They buy 
and sell through their own Exchanges, 
They are educated to do this. Very 
few Equity Union members are trai- 
tors to our cause. 

We want our Exchanges and Unions 
to buy 100 car loads of woven and 
barbed wire together in 1914. Also 
500 grain drilis. 

We will have small flour mills in 
our elevators and grind our wheat 
into flour and feed. Large central 
creameries will be owned by our 
members. Equity Union packing 
houses are coming, and Equity Union 
coal mines, 

These questions will be fully dis- 
cussed in our National Convention in 
Kansas City, December 17th and 18th, 
and we want a large number of visit- 
ing delegates. Cc. O. DRAYTON. 

Greenville, I. 


THURMAN EQUITY UNION. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The 
Thurman Equity Union of St. Joseph 
Township, Allen County, Ind., will 
hold a meeting at the Rose school 
house, four miles north of New Ha- 
ven on the evening of December 5th. 

We expect to raise our charter 
membership to fifty at this meeting. 
Permanent officers will be elected and 
other important business transacted. 
iverybody come. 

J. HARVEY DAVIS, Sec. 





NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The most 
unlearned among us can now see that 
the Farmers’ Equity Union is a suc- 
cess, and is bound to advance very 
rapidly. All movements along co-op- 
erative lines are advancing as noth- 
ing else can advance in the business 
world. 

The world is beginning to turn its 
eyes upon the farmers that are co- 
operating in the Farmers’ Equity 
Union and this year’s convention is 
the convention that every local must 
be represented by a delegate, for 
there is going to be a great surprise 
to most of us, and if your local is not 
represented you will not get the full 
benefits of the convention. 

Your delegate will meet fraternal 
delegates from the larger organiza- 
tions in the world and plans will be 
made for you to co-operate with them 
and they with you. 

The National Convention is the 
most essential meeting that Equity 
has in the whole twelve months. 

Without the convention your local 
meeting would never amount to very 
much in the way of co-operating with 
the world. | Upon this 1913 conven- 
tion hinges the success of 1914 and I 
dare say if every local is represented 
December 17th at Grund _ Hotel, 
‘quity will grow to ten times its size 
in the year 1914. 

Let every member work, hope and 
pray for a successful convention, for 
upon this National co-operative move 
hinges our individual success. 

If this year’s convention is a suc- 
cess, and we believe it will be, there 
is no reason why we can’t all realize 
one-third more for our work than we 
did in 1913. 

There is going to be something do- 
ing at the convention, rest assured of 
that, and sorry to the local that would 
not be represented, not only the local 
but each individual member in the 
unrepresented local. We believe this 
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year’s convention is the convention 
that is turning us to rapid success. 
Every local represented by a dele- 
gate and every member with anxious 
thoughts for the convention's success 
and success is assured. 
Virden, Ills. V. I. WIRT. 





PRESIDENT DRAYTON HARD AT 
WORK. 


Editor RURAL WC WORLD: This has 
been a strenuous week with me. I 
have held ten Equity Union meetings, 
and everyone has been well attended 
and great interest manifested by the 
farmers. I have addressed 500 farm- 
ers and their families, and nearly all 
enrolled as members. I feel confident 
1 will get 1000 true, loyal members at 
these ten towns, where I have lec- 
tured this week. It will take time, 
money and hard work, but victory 
will perch on our banner if we push 
right on. 

I want every old member to send 
in his 1914 dues and will guarantee 
that it will be used to build up a 
grand national union that will give 
every member more and more pro- 
tection from low, unjust prices when 
he sells, and high, extortionate prices 
when he buys. I feel sure that our 
grand old Equity Union will some 
day have our own flour mills, packing 
houses and large, central co-operative 
creameries. We will buy wagons and 
farm machinery in large job lots at 
one-half the present prices. 

Our members of the Equity Ex- 
changes are getting a taste of co-oper- 
ation and its benefits, and are sure 
to want more. A good warehouse 
ought to be a part of the equipment 
of every Exchange, and salt, cement, 
flour, wire fencing and many other 
things should be handled as soon as 
the Exchange is able. 

We want to knock out the profit 
system, slowly but surely, till there 
is nothing left of it to rob the people. 

| would be glad if I could holdten 
farmers’ meetings every week, as | 
have this week—500 each year—and 
be instrumental in buiiding up 1,000 
Equity Exchanges that would handle 
everything the people buy and sell 
without profit. Rich grain speculat- 
ors will be short more than $100,000 
in 1913 on account of Equity Union, 
but hundreds of hard-working Equity 
families will be ahead. 

C. O. DRAYTON. 

Red Cloud, Neb., Nov. 15, 1913. 





NEW ENGLAND EQUITY UNION. 
Editor RURAL WORLD: We had a 
very interesting meeting here at New 
Kngland on Saturday, Nov. 1. As us- 
ual, we are short of members at our 
meetings here, but this time there 
was quite a number of “willing to 
come again” men. Our trade commit- 
tee gave bids from merchants here. 
This was a very interesting part, and 
the discussion went on lively. How- 
ever, the bids are not fair enough, 
and they were laid on the table. 

At the October 4th meeting the Lo- 
cal Union directed the Board of Di- 
rectors to order a car of apples, but 
somehow they did not do it. Now, 
to our surprise, we find at Mr. Mer- 
chant’s, that apples are put up on the 
top shelves and no ladder of suitable 
size. Some members made mention 
of union drills for the spring. What- 
ever we do, let us finish the work 
that we have before us. We must be 
systematic in doing things. We may 
find excuses thus far, being so young 
in our undertaking, but let us im- 
prove things a little, and I for one 
would suggest that our’ secretaries 
get busy and “chase the work,” in- 
stead of the work chasing you. 

I wish to say that New England 
looks good for 400 members by the 
end of 1914, and all of them to be 
stockholders, too. J. B. 

New England. 











Place of - National Meeting 
Changed to Grund Hotel, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: We want 
every delegate and visitor to the 
national meeting of the Equity Union 
to take notice that the PLACE has 
been changed to Grund Hotel, Kansas 
City, Kansas, Dec. 17th, 9:00 a. m., 
The cause will be explained in the 
convention, 

All delegates and visitors must take 
trolley car UPSTAIRS at Union De- 
pot, Kansas City, Mo. Take Minne- 
soia avenue, Quindaro Blvd., or 
Chelsea-University trolley car, and 
get off at Sixth street and Minnesota 
avenue, where all go upstairs to Mer- 
cantile Club rooms, where you will 
register and be assigned to _ hotel. 
Get this word to your delegates with- 
out fail. Cc. O. DRAYTON. 


FARMERS’ EQUITY UNION, LOCAL 
NUMBER NINE. 





Editor RURAL WORLD: The con- 
stitution of the above Union, nation- 
al organization, provides for the na- 
tionalization of every Local Equity 
Exchange which by reason of their 
incorporation under the State law in 
which we operate, are subject to 
much criticism from the few stock- 
holders who have been admitted with- 
out becoming members of the -Local 
Union first. 

Article LV, second 3, provides for 
the payment of every member, or 
rather stockholder, national dues of 
$1 per annum, payable Nov. 1, in ad- 
vance, of each year, out of the funds 
of the Exchange and chargeable to 
every stockholder. 

Article VL, section 2, defines the 
qualifications of delegates to the na- 
tional meeting, to be held at Kansas 
City this year. One or more from the 
following officers: President, vice- 
president, or secretary-treasurer, of 
either the local Union or the Equity 
Exchange. This is not optional with 
the members of the Union, but is as 
much law as the rebating or prorat- 
ing of net earnings. 

This latter part has never been 
published (only on October 11, 1913), 
notwithstanding that it is an amend- 
ment to the national Constitution, 
passed and ratified at Chicago on De- 
cember 19, 1912. 

From a copy I kept of the minutes 
of last convention it is seen that an- 
other amendment, duly passed, is 
that the regularly elected delegates 
who have credentials properly signed 
by the Union president and secretary, 
shall be entitled to cast as many 
votes as his local has life members. 
That means as many as hold their 
1914 card, otherwise if he or she has 
a 1914 card, he or she will be entitled 
to a seat in the convention. 

Matters of importance will come up 
for consideration, and a full repre- 
sentation is desired. North Dakota 
especially should have a good attend- 
ance, as we are face to face with a 
condition of hard facts, which we of 
North Dakota alone have to solve, 
and solve to a finish, if it takes even 
more work than we have ever done. 
All we can ask of the convention is 
their moral support by appointing a 
committee of North Dakotans to lob- 
by for a co-operative law, inasmuch 
as we have to elect members of the 
next Legislature during the coming 
year. 

Remember this is not talking poli- 
tics in “meetin’,” but right here will 
some Co-operator tell me how we can 
get something for the good of all the 
people and not VOTE for it? 

We must work together in order 
that we may have a co-operative law 
such as Kansas, Nebraska, Indiana 
and South Dakota have, sO we can en- 
joy the benefits promised by the con- 
stitution and by-laws, as’ laid down 
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606 Equitable Building, 


SHIPMENTS ANYWHERE. 


EQUITY UNION COAL 


Blackbrier-—Highgrade 
Cantine--Semi-Highgrade 


used by many branches of the 


Farmers’ Equity Union in the different States. 
Reference: Mr. C. O. Drayton, National President Farmers Equity Union 
For prices, freight rates and any desired information, write to us. 


LUMAGHI COAL COMPANY 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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for the guidance of our grand organ- 
ization. 

Brother Secretary, have your agree- 
ment ready on December 6, to be 
signed by every stockholder, show- 
ing that he will abide by the action 
of the Board of Directors. It behooves 
every member who believes in co- 
operation to do this cheerfully and 
willingly, because it is to his own 
good. 

We should remember that all the 
benefits the farmers in common en- 
joy in North Dakota is due to the 
fact that, in the eastern part of the 
State, Co-operative Exchanges are do- 
ing good work, while west of the Mis- 
souri River the F. E. U. is exerting 
its influence for good in spite of the 
fact that we are only in our third 
year. The law passed by the last 
Legislature to the effect that no un- 
fair discrimination be practiced, has 
raised the price of wheat so we have 
to sell at a very small margin. In 
July, twine was sold for 11 cents per 
pound at Equity stations, while sta- 
tions close to Mandan it cost 15 cents 
a pound. 

At that point the writer tried hard 
to organize a Union and Exchange, 
spent three days at one time and an- 
other day later traveled close to 300 
miles, only to find that someone had 
told the good people they need no Na- 
tional Union. Although I had a good 
attendance I could not get enough 
interest to get a Union Charter. Then 
I flatfootedly refused to organize a 
farmers’ elevator company and went 
home, 

We don’t need to expect that peo- 
ple will follow us without an effort 
to educate, hence we must work from 
well-established centers, where _ re- 
sults will show. The annual report 
of Mott, and other stations, shows 
not what we ean do, but what we did. 

Mr. President and Members of the 
National Board: As secretary of the 
convention -of last. year I retained a 
copy of the minutes of said meeting. 
I have it before me now. 

Before the election of officers was 
had an effort was made to elect four 
vice-presidents with reference to 
their geographical location. This mo- 
tion was lost. Another motion was 
offered and prevailed that the num- 
ber of directors be increased to eight, 
to-wit: Two for four years, two for 
three years, two for two years, and 
the President-elect and Vice Presi- 
dent-elect shall each serve one year. 

I find no constitutional authority 
for this. Nevertheless it should be 
taken up as a special topic by the 
Board of Directors on Tuesday night, 
December 16th so it may get before 
the convention for proper action. The 
matter as it now stands is faulty in 
another way, namely: Article LV, sec- 
tion 3, provides for the election of 
five directors for every local, and then 
at the earliest convenience to elect 
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from their number a president, a vice 
president, secretary and _ treasurer, 
and so forth, but in the National 
Board there is no such provision. Un- 
der existing circumstances there will 
be four members, whose term is go- 
ing to expire in December, 1914, and 
no new ones elected this year, except 
the president and vice-president. 

I therefore recommend for your care- 





ful consideration this provision be 
| changed to read, National Board of 
| Directors shall consist of eight mem- 
bers, whose term of office shall be 
|four years, providing that after this 
becomes a law two shall serve four 
years, two three years, two two years 
and two one year, and their success- 
ors each for four years. 

Immediately after the convention 
this Board of Directors shall proceed 
to organize by electing from _ their 
number one president, whose term of 
office can be determined; a vice pres- 
ident and secretary and treasurer, and 
each of these shall hold office for—a 
period also to be determined. Frater- 
nally yours. L. F. HOFFMANN, 

National Vice-President. 





EQUITY EXCHANGES FORM FED- 
ERATION. 


Sditor RURAL WORLD: With PF. 
E. Moore, of Wallen, as president, and 
J. S. Duffy, of Pleasant Township, as 
secretary, the federation of Allen 
County Equity Exchanges was formed 
at a meeting of six local organiza- 
tions in the office of County Assessor 
Eggeman. The bodies represented 
were the Wallen Equity Exchange, 
the Aboite Equity Exchange, the Ar- 
cola Equity Exchange, the Wayne Lo- 
cal Union, the St.. Joseph Township 
Local Union and Shelton Local Union. 
The first three names are incorporat- 
ed under the new state law and are 
capitalized at 25,000 each. 

As is known these organizations 
are for the purpose of permitting the 
farmers of a community to go togeth- 
er in the sale of their products and 
in the purchase of farm machinery 
and supplies of various kinds. 

The county exchange will enable 
the various neighborhood bodies to 
profit by the experiences of the oth- 
ers and to benefit through co-opera- 
tion. Meetings will be held in the 
assembly room of the courthouse on 
the afternoon of the last Saturday in 
each month. J.8. DUFFY, Sec. 





When writing to advertisers please 
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CLASSIFIED 


WANT and 
FOR SALE 


DEPARTMENT 


RURAL WORLD WANT ADS | 








MISCELLANEOUS. 





YOU CAN BUY, SELL OR EXCHANGE MOST ANYTHING IN THESE 
COLUMNS AT THE LOW RATE OF 


One Cent a Word Bach Insertion. 


In this department we will insert your advertisement under a 
classified head for 1 cent a word per issue. Initials and numbers 


count as words. 
sults. 


SMALL ADS DO BIG THINGS. 


These little ads are read by thousands and give re 
No ad accepted for less than 25 eents, cash to acompany order. 


TRY A CLASSIFIED AD. 





FARMS FOR SALE. 


LIVE STOCK. 





FOR SALE—7(-acre, well drained 

American bottom farm, 40 miles from 
St. Louis, 3 miles from thriving town 
and railroad station. On county road, 
mail delivered, telephone. Crops, 
stock and implements if desired. $1,500 
cash, balance easy payments. Address 
H. S., RURAL WORLD. 


FARM FOR SALE—96 acres, Pike Co., 

Mo, four miles from Bowling Green 
on St. Louis"& Hannibal R. R. Milk 
Station on the farm. Well situated for 
dairy or grain farming. Price right. 
Terms easy. Address J. T. Middleton, 
Bowling Green, Mo. 


FAKM FOR SALE—Bargain extraordinary! 

120 a. fruit farm, 3 miles of West Plains. 
Also 60 a., some improvements; easy terms. 
Write quick. Fred Stiles, Owner, West 
Plains, Mo., R. No. 4. 


FARM FOR SALE—Am offering my home 

farm, 120 acres, for $3,000 in next 60 days; 
will give time on part. For description write 
G. W. Johnston, Grandin, Mo. 


anmhAdsAs LANDY PKERE—ovv,v0v acres ve- 

cant Governineoi laud pOW open to seltie- 
ment. bvokiet with lists, iawsa, etc., bc. 
luwnship gap of State, 26c additional. L. B 
Moore, ciltiie Kock, Ark 

















TU EXCHANGE 





20 EXCHANGE—W hat 
Thousand Doliar value tu exchange for 
an eighty-acre farm in Taney County, Mo., 
the boom section of the Ozarks? If you 
are interested, state what you have. Ad- 
dress FP. UO. Box 615, Peirce City, Mo. (tL) 


have you of One 








PUULTKY. 





MAKE YOUR OWN POULTRY FOOD— 

Why pay 25 and 50 cenis ior 
of pouitry food when we will show you 
how to make 50 pounds for the price 
of one box? 





a box | 


One hundred pounds will | 


cost you only a doliar or two to make. | 


can mix it in your poultry 
Our tood keeps your chickens 
healthy. It makes your 
Makes chicks grow. Fs or- 
only one 
box 


You 
shed. 
strong and 
hens iay. 
mula and fuil directions tur 
dollar. The Western Food Co., 
474, San Francisco, Cal. 
BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK COCK- 
ERELS—$2 each; a few by the Cock- 
erel 1 got from EK. &. Thompson of New 
York, of his New York prizewinning 
Thompson Hinglet Strain, $3 each; eges 
in season. A. F. Siefker, Defiance, Mo. 


NARRAGANSETT TURKEYS—First at 
State air; special prices this montana, 
Mrs. J. H, Kusseil, Jr., Chilowee, Mo. 


FOR SALE—Kose Comb Brown Leg- 
norn stock; farm raised. Address, 
M. k. Hoskins, Flowler, Kansas. 


OZARK STRAIN INDIAN RUNNER 

DUCKS, White and Fawn. Will sell afew 
at one dollar each to reduce my fiock; great 
layers. E. M. Pinto, St. James, Mo. 


WHITE PLYMOUTH KOCKS—Hens, pul- 

lets and cockerels; large, healthy, vigorous, 
farm-ranged birds; bred to lay and exhibit; 
Mo. State Fair, 1913, 2nd cock, 8rd pen; 
exhibition birds, $3.00 to $56.00; good breed- 
ers, $1.25 to $2.00. Write if you want some- 
thing good at a reasonable price.—Mrs. Wal- 
ter Cline, Versailles, Mo. 
FOR SALE—45U 8S. C. White Orpington cock- 

erels for sale, $1.50 to $5.00. W.D. Craig, 
Galena, Mo. 


INDIAN KUNALK VUCKS—American, Ens 

lish and White strains of prize-winning 
layers; mating ii#t free. Marian Holt, sa- 
vannanh, Mo. 





























SEED CORN. 





CORN—1000 bushels pure bred high 

yielding seed corn. Dunlap, Wil- 
liamsport, Ohio. 
ORDEKS now taken for Johnson County 
Seed Corn, to be shipped later. Prices: 
$2.60 per bushel shelled, $3.50 per bushel 
crated seed. The supply of seed corn will 
not half equal the demand. Order early. 
Cc. D. Lyon, R. 1, Georgetown, Ohio. 


SEKD CORN—Bcoking orders for pure- 

bred Boone County White seed corn 
of prize winning strains and high 
yields, properly selected, shelled, grad- 
ed and sacked; $2.50 per bushel R. L. 
Hill, Adenhill, Columbia, Mo. 











CLOVER SEED. 


MAMMOTH BWEET CLOVER FOR SALE— 
Yellow and White; sow in July, August, 

September, again later in the season. Write 

Mrs. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, Ky. 











HONEY FOR SALE. 


HONEY FOR SALE—Honey in case, aleo in 
cans. Mre. J. T. Mardis & Sons, Falmouth, 
Kentucky. 











FOR SALE—Ten choice registered bull 

calves for sale, from two to eleven 
months old, from high-class, heavy- 
producing Jerseys. Write me for prices, 
stating age you want. D. S. Mayhew, 
Monett, Mo. 





HORSES. 





BLANKS, for tabulating trotting ped- 

igrees for sale. Let me tabulate 
your pedigrees and get our your folders. 
L. E. Clement, Peirce City, Mo. 


TO EXCHANGE—Standard and registered 

stallions, mares and colts, for farming 
lands or other valuable real estate. Ad- 
dress Lock Box 515, Peirce City, Mo. 











HOGS. 


POLAND CHINAS—Size and bone with 

quality; open spring gilts by Long- 
feliows Special 64200, $z0 to $25 each; 
gilts bred to Ott’s big UOranga 2d 65131, 
$25 to $35 each. Fali pigs by Longfel- 
iow’s Special 64200, and Sensation Chief 
67433, $16, crated, in December. A. F. 
Siefker, Detiance, Mo. 


HOGS—350 big type Mulefoot Hogs for 
sale. Duniap, Williamsport, Onio. 


KOR SALE—Serviceable Duroc-Jersey 

boars, gilts and pigs, also; the best of 
breeding. Write me what you want to 
buy. James Weller, Faucett, Mo. 


ADENHILL DUROCS—A splendid iot of 

spring and late summer boars and gilts 
sired by Beauty's Model Top, Col. Primm, G. 
C.’s Col., Col. Orion M., out of sows of equal 
breeding and merit. These pigs are now on 
corn and cowpeas and tankage, making good 
growth, and are priced right, singly, in 
pairs or in trios. Booking orders now for 
tall pigs by My. Col.’s Pilot Wonder, by Col.’s 
Pilot Wonder, the 1912 Ohio grand cham- 
pion. R. L. Hill, Adenhil! Farm, Columbia, 
Mo. 
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DOGS. 





FOX TERRIERS WANTED—Male fox 

terrier puppies; dogs of all breeds 
for sale. Ad. Missour! Kennels, 202 S. 
12th st., St. Louis, Mo. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





GELNLANK UDKY CLEANERS FORMULAS— 

The woman who desires to make money 
at home can easily do so with these formu- 
las of a retired cleaner. Several ladies to 
whom I have furnished them are doing a 
fine business. One lady wrote me she would 
not sell the information for a great many 
dollars. Three separate formulas, with 
complete directions for dry cleaning chif- 
fons, gloves, hats, cloaks, etc., $1. Why pay 
cleaners high prices; do it yourself.—Mrs. 
W. M. Season, 127 Brady St. Kent, O. 


NAMES WANTED—We pay immediately 
upon receipt of names. Send stamp for 
particulars. Address Box 64, St. Charlies, 
Missouri. 


SPECIAL $2.00 OFFZR—We will print your 

return card on 1,000 No. 6 WHITE 
ENVELOPES and send them prepaid to any 
part of the U. 8. for only $2.00. We will 
print and send you 2,000 circulars, 125 words 
or less (with our non-conflicting ad on back) 
FRED with every order. Send copy for cir- 
culars and envelopes on separate sheets of 
paper, and make your copy very plain, so as 
to avoid mistakes. Remit by money order 
or registered mail. Make all orders payable 
to Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave., Rock Island, 











“RATS AND MICE QUICKLY EXTER. 
MINATED 


No cats, peisons or traps needei. Learn 
the secret and keep them away forever. 
Sure, yet perfectly harmless except to ro- 
dents. Secret originally cost $100, but we 
will send it postpaid for only 25c.”’ 

The above advertisement has appeared in 
many magazines. I will send you the gen- 
uine recipe for this RAT AND MICH Ex- 
terminator (which I know to be O K) and 
20 fine assorted postcards for 12c. This isa 
Bargain. Address Milton Boss, 4421 17th 
Ave., Rock Island. Illinois. 





NEW 1918 EDITION. 

Government Farms Free.—Our 1913 official 
182-page book, “Free Government Land,” de- 
scribes every acre in every county in the 
United States. It contains township and 
section plats, Maps, Tables and Charts show- 
ing inches rainfall annually, elevation above 
sea level by counties The New Three-year 
Homestead Law approved June 6, 1912, the 
320-acre Homestead, Desert, Timber and 
Stone, Coal, Pre-emption, Scrip, Mining and 
other government land laws. Tells how and 
where to get government lands without liv- 
ing on it. Application blanks, United States 
Patent. All it Government Irrigation 
Projects and map showing location of each. 
Real Estate Tax Laws of each state, area in 


square miles, capital and pulation and 
other valuble informtion. ce 60 cents, 
postpaid. Address ‘*® Rural World. 
This valuable book will be sent with new 


or renewal subscription to Rural World for 
$1.08. cl wel 


FARM PRINTING—We make a specialty of 
letter heads, envelopes, etc., ‘for farmers 
and stockmen. Samples free. Prices reason- 
able. Frederick Printing & Stationery Co. 
318 N Third St. St. Louls. Mo 


— 





EMMA LOUISE ART SHOP | 


Write for New 1914 Catalogue Free 
The most complete Catalogue of 
Art Needlework and Novelties 
ever published, 

EMMA LOUISE ART SHOP, 
Dept. 12, Delmar, N. J. 











RECEIPTS, Recipes, Formulas of any 
kind, furnished for 25c each, or your 
money back. Davis & Co., Box E 52, 
Grand Central Station, New York. 


“WILSON THE MAN.” 20 cents will bring 
you this song. Janetta Knight, Gentry, Ark. 


FARMERS SUCCKED—Only when they use 
their heads as well as their hands. Have 
you noticed that, as a rule, those who work 
9 hours a day MAKE MORE MONEY than 
those who work 18 hours? We have no ma- 
chinery or seed, etc., to sell you, but—if you 
want to learn how to make “EVERY MOVE 
COUNT,” send me your name now—TODAY. 
Milton Boss, 4421-17 Ave., Rock Isiand, Ill. 
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FIFTY NEW MEMBERS 
AT OXFORD, NEB. 














Editor RURAL WORLD: 
fifty new members of the Equity 
Union at Oxford and we are well 
pleased with the Equity idea. Weare 
sure it is right and that it ought to 
be carried out by one million good 
farmers of the United States as soon 
as possible. That one dollar a year 
we pay in to support this movement 
is well spent. The stronger Equity 
Union grows the more protection I 
will have as a farmer. I need protec- 
tion as a wheat seller. I can only get 
72 cents for a bushel of good wheat at 
Oxford to-day and I am charged $2.60 
for 100 pounds of flour. That bushel 
of wheat will make 42 pounds of flour 
which sells for $1.09 now in our stores. 
As the bran and shorts will pay for 
milling, you see my bushel of wheat 
is worth $1.09 and I will get it in- 


We have 


ers at Oxford to unite with me in the 
Equity Union, buy an elevator and put 
in a 25-barrel flour mill. 

I am reading your paper every week. 
I lay aside all the other papers to 
read the RURAL WORLD. It gives 
us farmers a balanced ration. It not 


fellows want to know. 
We believe that when 
organization, too many farmers are 
like President Drayton’s old deacon. 
They are wearing out the hold-back 
straps when they ought to be fpush- 
ing on the collar. I say hurrah for 
the Equity Union. We will work hard 
for 100 good members at Oxford. 
A CLOD-HOPPER. 





NEW MEMBERS AT STAMFORD, 
NEB. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: Our Odd 
Fellows’ hall was filled to its limit to- 
day by farmers to hear the address 
of C. O. Drayton, president of the 
Equity Union. He is a very logical, 
convincing speaker and believes so 
strongly in his proposition himself 
that he makes others believe it. Fifty- 
two of our best farmers signed the 
new declaration of independence and 
their influence will sure bring fifty 
more in a short time. 

Equity Union exchanges on _ the 
Equity Union plan, is the great need 
of our farmers. Equity Union flour 
mills will raise the price of our 75c 
wheat to $1.00 a bushel, and lower the 
price of flour, bran and shorts to our 
members. Grain men and stock men 
and dairy men are all uniting out 
here in the Equity Union for a square 
deal in the business world. The Presi- 
dent says he has started twenty strong 
unions in two months An Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Colorado that will have 
two thousand Equity Union mem- 
bers, who will unite in elevators, flour 
mills, central creamery, and a big 
packing house in time. We are sure 
our farmers will rally around the 
Equity Union banner. Its principles 
are so just, its plan of co-operation is 
so practical, sane and business-like 
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stead of 72c when I get 100 good farm- | 











that the movement is bound to win 
if the farmers can be made to under. 
stand it. The best farmers in our 
section have joined it, which fact 
guaranteed the success of Equity 
Union at Stamford. 

We will soon have 100 farmers read- 
ing your valuable paper and we want 
to hear from the Unions in other 
states. We are glad to be a member 
of the great Equity Union family. 

A NEW COMER. 





NATURE STUDIES Il. 


By C. D. Lyon. 

Some weeks ago in another depart- 
ment of this paper I mentioned the 
depredations of some half wild dogs, 
The original breed of these dogs was 
mainly hound, but they are mixed 
now—terrier, shepherd, setter and 
“just dog,” and were abandoned a 
couple of years ago by a skunk trap- 
per who lived in an old hovel by a 
creek. 

I can remember very well when we 
could hear these dogs yelping and 
barking when on the trail of game, 
and in company with their owner, but 
since they have gone into business 
for themselves one never hears a cry 
from them. 

A man, saw four of them chasing 
a rabbit the other day, and he says 
that even in a sight chase that would 
start a bulldog to barking they were 
still, and their nature is changed in 
a few generations, making them like 
the dingo, or wild Australian dog, 


| that never barks. 


Our wild animals change their hab- 


| its as conditions make it necessary 


only tells how to raise the crop but | 
how to sell it, and that is what us! 


| 


it comes to} 





ior them to do so. When the coun- 
try was half or more in timber, rac- 
coons lived exclusively in hollows of 
trees and never took to the ground 
cr made their dens, but since the 
timber is gone they make their dens 
in cliffs and banks, driving out the 
woodchucks, that made the burrows 
just to suit Mr. Coon. Mocking birds 
that once seldom nested north of the 
Cumberland river now are regular 
winter residents north of the Ohio 
river, and while thirty years ago they 
sometimes visited the Ohio valley in 
summer, they now build their nests 
and raise their young as far north as 
Lincoln, Neb. 

Years ago paroquets were often 
seen along the upper Ohio river, a 
large flock visiting Ripley in war 
times, but something has caused a 
change in their habits, and they are 
seldom if ever seen north of the 
Mississippi line, or Southern Tennes- 
see. 

If more accurate observations had 
been generally made of our native 
birds and animals, no doubt  hun- 
dreds of changes in their natures 
could be recorded, and I only give 
these coming under my own personal 
knowledge. 





AN OLD, APPRECIATIVE READER. 


Editor RURAL WORLD: The RU- 
RAL WORLD is a welcome visitor to 
our house every week. Although I 
am not a farmer at present, the news 
contained in the RURAL WORLD is 
very interesting to me. Some of the 
happiest days of my life were spent 
on a farm many years ago. If I live 
to see March 20 I will be 83 years 
old. Wishing the good old RURAL 
WORLD many more years of useful- 
ness and success, as ever your old 
friend, A. LUMM. 

Missouri, 
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